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vith pencil in hand, were making 
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ume “‘ Ancient Mariner.” 
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hotel, not a hundred miles from our 
ay short of a waiter. when a newly 
hastily made to supply the place 


said mine host, “mind you serve 


c same.” said the alert Barney. 
Barney, after helping all but one 
last one. 

arney. 

said the man. 
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exclaimed the guest, highly exas- 
don’t want soap I wonteatit. Get 


y, with solemnity, ‘all I can say is 
ations of the house, and not the drop 
3 finished the soup!” 

a, and the soup was gobbled. 
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a since, there was a caucus at the 
quire J—— delivered one of his flow- 


- igens, that the inalienable rights of 


atlemen, he deserves to lie in a bed— 
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t lawyers. of Trish descent, was en- 
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e, of course, we must not ge aged 
his pomposity—happening into a 
and taking up a gold pen proceeded 


says the bookseller, ‘* that is just the 
had better take it along ” 
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3 ofa goose.” 
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gs.” “I'm forever and all obliged to 
d Darby, ‘but does it stand to ra- 
iourishing his shillelagh over his head, 
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asay you know the defendant; what 
<preeing or integrity ?” 
sir.” 


Lean say about Jones is, that if he’s 
\ queer way of showing it, that’s all.” 
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ean 

the night before he dines on turkey, 
coop is always broken cpen.”” 

r. Filkins.” 
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ring his travels, bad cultivated a great 
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towards saluting him with a kiss a3 
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sa?" os 
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i) 
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e iron will instantly thought of the few 
and in @ voice of thunder wound up by 
wuribus unwn—sine qua non—ne pus 
” ‘The effect was tremendous, 
snouts could be heard for miles. 
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CHAPTER XIL. 
THE COUNCIL AT THE FORT. 


Tue few hurried words of Judith, although 
they perplexed Lockwood somewhat, threw a 
gleam of comfort upon his mind. He perceived 
that something was going wrong, and judged 
that the denouement was mear. He followed 
Waldron, Neverfail and Piper imto the square or 
court made by the cabins and block-houses ; and 
in fact every door opened into it. All the men 
were assembled there. There had evidently been 
considerable discussion. Martin Higsby was 
among them. 

“Gentlemen,” said Waldron, “‘ we have come 
at your request. What momentous affair is to 
be discussed ?” 

Nolan arose and replied : 

“So far as I’m concerned, I’ve not a word to 
say, proorcon. I know nothing about the mat- 
ter, and will condemn no one without proof. 
To be brief, it has been rumored that there is a— 
a—a—spy among us. I don’t pretend to say that 
there is, or that there is not.” 

“Who first originated this report?” asked 
Waldron. 

“ That I cannot say positively. I think, how- 
ever, that it came from Martin Higsby.” 

“From Miss Foote! From Obed Slingsby !” 
said several voices. 

“From a great many persons,”’ added another. 

“Can it not be fixed upon any particular in- 
dividual?’ Waldron continued. 

“ Well, I don’t know. Higsby knows the 
most about it. He discovered some papers, I 
believe, that were in the possession of the sus- 
pected man, that went pretty strong agin him.” 

“ Produce ’em !”’ said Neverfail. 

“Unluckily he lost’em. But, to-day it seems 
the matter was put beyond a doubt.” 

“Name the suspected person !” added Never- 
fail, fingering Suredeath nervously. 

“* You know him as well as we do, and this is 
no news to you or to the Gov’ner,” answered 
Nolan. 

Lockwood looked at Waldron ; but the latter 
did not raise his eyes from the ground upon 
which they were fixed. 

“ Rifles and Redskins! Name him !” rejoin- 
ed the forester, with increasing impatience. 

“T hate to name him, because I’m not his ac- 
cuser, and he has been of service to us, so far as 
I can judge of benefits, during our long journey 
hither. But as our fellows wished me to be their 
spokesman, why I will out with it, trusting that 
Lockwood wont blame me for it.” 

At the mention of his name the borderer 
sprang from the rade bench upon which he was 
seated and made a hasty step toward Nolan, 
while his face glowed like fire. He checked this 
strong impalse and resumed his seat. 

“It’s a serious thing to say that a man having 
the fair outside of Mr. Lockwood, is a paid agent 
of the Britishers, bat it has been said, and Mar- 
tin Higsby is ready—he affirms—to make good 
the charge.” 

“Let Martin Higsby testify !” said Lockwood, 
sternly. 

Martin arose, calmer and more assured than 
one knowing the circumstances might have ex- 
pected. 

‘It pains me,” he said, “ that this duty should 
devolve upon me.” Here he ,paused, seeing 
Judith among his auditors, and an expression on 
her face that did not please or encourage him. 
“ This grave charge is true or it isn’t. Logic is 
logic, and proof is proof and papers is papers ; 
bat the papers I have unfortunately lost. For 
several days I have watched this Theodore Lock- 
wood, and have on each ocvasion seen him in 
correspondence with British officers from Fort 
Duquesne. I saw the same this afternoon. The 
conference between them was long and seeming- 
ly confidential. I got near enough to the par- 
ties to hear them speak of getting possession of 
Fort Waldron by stratagem. The man now 
accused proposed to admit a strong body of Eng 
lish and Indians at midnight to-night, and he 
had contrived to be in charge of the gate at that 
hour.” 





There was a sensation among the the settlers. 
Threats and exclamations were heard in various 
quarters. Fierce looks were darted at Lockwood. 

“All this I heard in my concealment, with 
feelings of indignation that I cannot describe. 
But this was not all. After he had parted with 
his British friends and employers, he set his cap 
on a stick and fired a ball through it. This was 
& ruse to blind our eyes. He wished to make it 
appear that he was exposed to the same dangers 
that menace us. If Mr. Waldron will take the 
trouble to examine the fellow’s cap, he will see 
at once that a trick has been practised ; for had 
it been on his head at the time, he surely would 
not now be here. This is so evident that I will 
not weary your patience, gentlemen, by dwelling 
on it.” 

The cap was passed round and examined, and 
served greatly to confirm the testimony of Higs- 
by. The tide of feeling set powerfully against 
the borderer, who was now the calmest of the 
parties. Martin had told his story with consum- 
mate tact. Indeed, his manner was more effec- 
tive than his words, which seemed to be taken 
without forethought from the first that came into 
his mind. There was an air of well simulated 
reluctance in his deportment that told in his 
favor ; for it carried the impression that what he 
was doing was without malice. 

Higsby ceased speaking and sat down with a 
modest air. 

“Who is there here to say a word for Lock- 
wood?” the forester demanded, looking from 
one to another with some severity of expression. 

“ His conduct since he has been with us,” said 
Waldron, hesitatingly, ‘‘has been—” 

“Father!” whispered Judith, reproachfully. 

“ Brave and praiseworthy,” he said, ashamed 
of his irresolution. ‘I am pained to hear such 
charges brought against him. I am not yet sat- 
isfied—I demand more proof. Although the 
evidence seems positive, I cannot resist the con- 
viction that nature has written the signature of 
an honest man upon his face. Nor can I forget 
the services he has rendered us. Gentlemen, I 
am perplexed. Let us be careful lest we do an 
honorable man injustice. Mr. Lockwood, speak 
and clear up this painful affair—if you can.” 

“I have nothing tosay. I hold the originator 
of this tissue of falsehoods in such utter contempt, 
that I consider it beneath the dignity of man- 
hood to notice him enough to offer a single con- 
tradiction to his calumny,” responded the bor- 
derer, firmly. 

“Verily, there are those whose consciences 
condemn them. Ah-sh!” 

“The limits of my sex forbids me to be any- 
thing but silent. It’s a dreadful thing to hang a 
feller-bein’ for bein’ aspy! I know I should die 
if I knew there was a feller-bein’ a strugglin’ in 
arope and his feet couldn’ tetch the ground. 
Mournful spettakel!” said Philena, turning her 
horrorfied visuals impressively to the skies. 

“ Be silent!’ admonished Waldron. 

“ Women has minds or they hasn’t. We find 
they has! They must be silent or they musn’t. 
We tind they mast. This is a land of liberties 
or itisn’t. We find ic isn’t!”— 

“ Be quiet !” said Judith, in a suppressed voice. 

“T should like to ask Higsby who saw them 
papers beside himself!” remarked Neverfail. 

“Tf you want facks I’ve got em,” responded 
Long Bill, with that seriousness of manner that 
characterized his communications. “ Facks in 
this case is rayther important, and we must have 
’em. Who saw them ar’ papers? I saw 'em. 
Where did I see em? Isaw’em ina holler tree 
and read ’em by moonlight. They was of a 
bloody natur. They brung on a fit of the ager 
which shook me awful, which caused me to lash 
myself to @ tree to steady my systum. Them 
papers was evidence.” 

“ Was there many of em?’ Nolan wished to 
know. 

“About half a bushel—by the multiplication- 
table.” 

« Jesting is, I think, Mr. Piper, ill-timed on 
the present occasion,” said Mr. Waldron. 

“ Jes’ so; but facks is facks, and mine, I take 
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“One statement I will id Lockwood, 
rising to his feet and looking at Higsby, “a 
statement which I would not at present have 
made had not this singular been made: 
It is that Martin Higsby this day attempted my 
life.” é 

Every eye was now directed to Higsby to see 
how he would receive this annountement. He 
had been prepared to hear it from the first, and 
was but little moved. He felt that the advan- 
tage was, thus far, with him, and trusted that 
the tide would not turn and set against him. 
Success had inspired him with confidence. He 
smiled contemptuously. 

Mr. Waldron requested Lockwood to state the 
particulars, which he did in such a simple, 
straightforward way that it failed not to make an 
impression. 


“All this story wants to give it credibility is— 
evidence,” quoth Martin, affecting the calmness 
of innocence. 

A triumphant smile lingered upon his lips 
after making this declaration. 

Neverfail arose, and with his right hand upon 
the muzzle of Suredeath, glanced quietly around 
upon the assembled pioneers. 

“ He can have it!” he said, slowly and stern- 
ly. “An honest man always has evidence. I 
aint parfict—I don’t expect to be ; bat, men, I’m 
ashamed to see you make fools of yourselves. 
I’m sorry to see you led away by a low-spirited, 
scheming coward, whose tongue is fall of lying 
and hypocrisy. Mr. Lockwood has been your 
friend and you’ve repaid him by ingratitude. 
There wasn’t no need of being deceived ; you’ve 
only to look at Martin Higsby to know that he 
is a rogue and a poltroon. He wants evidence, 
does he? ‘Well, he shali have it. Iwas there 
myself. I follered him, for I knew there was 
somethin’ wicked in him as there is in all cow- 
ards. The hole in Lockwood’s cap was made 
by a bullet, shot from Martin Higsby’s rifle, in 
the hands of said Martin Higsby. I saw it, and 
can swear to it. Woe to the man that disputes 
me!” 

The hawk-like eyes of the forester were bent 
keenly upon Martin Higsby, and he quailed be- 
fore their threatening glances. Words of denial 
came to his tongue, but he dared not utter them. 
He saw Suredeath and the steady hand that held 
it. How did he know what that iron-nerved man 
was capable of doing? Seen by the light of his 
deeds, death looked terrible to Higsby. A sick- 
ly paleness overspread his face. 

“‘T presume not a man here will doubt your 
word,” said Waldron. 

“Then why doubt Ais?” pointing to the bor- 
derer. ‘If my word is worthy of credence, his is 
more worthy of it. Gov’ner, I’m ashamed that 


The borderer was nothing loth to accept this 
invitation, hoping he should have an opportunity 
to speak with Judith in a way having less the 
Pp of a clandestine meeting than the ap- 
pointment she had made. 

Tt was at this time that a discovery was made 
that created considerable inquiry and sympathy 
at the fort. Judith remembered that she had not 
seen Billy White since the middle of the after- 
noou, and causing search to be made for him he 
could not be foand within the precincts of the 
stockades. This distarbed her much; for the 
helplessness of the weak-minded fad had always 
commended him to her kindness and protection. 
The pioneers were instantly astir. A close ex- 
amination was made within a certain distance of 
the fort. No one was more interested in this 
search than Theodore Lockwood. Assisted by 
Neverfail, he commenced a rigid’ investigation of 
the surrounding grounds, and succeeded 
in discovering an Indian trail on the ¥ouu. bank 
of the river. The boy had aidoubtedly been 
carried into captivity by the savages, and with 
this report they returned to the fort. 


—_—_—_—— 


CHAPTER XII. 
LOCKWOOD ON THE TRAIL. 


Tue evening was considerably advanced when 
the borderer returned Judith met him at the 
gate. In answer to her anxious inquiries, he 
communicated the result of his search. 

“Poor lad! he has doubtless gone into cap- 
tivity,” she said. 

“ He should not have been trusted outside of 
the stockades,” returned Lockwood. 

' “The sentinel of the gate was thus instructed, 
to-day. He should have kept him from passing.” 

The man who had charge of the gate was 
questioned. He asserted that he had left his 
post but once, and then but a few minutes, and 
his place was supplied by Martin Higsby. 

“ By Martin Higsby!” repeated Judith, look- 
ing at Lockwood. “I need no longer wonder 
that misfortune has happened to the simple boy.” 

“‘My presence here among you,” said the 
borderer, thoughtfully, ‘‘ has awakened the evil 
elements of this bad man.” 

“He would wound me through this feeble 
youth,” rejoined Judith. 

“ The force of the blow shall be averted, if 
possible. To-morrow morning I had intended 
to resume my journey toward the country of the 
Cherokees, but I will surely make an attempt to 
rescue Billy White.” 

“Although Ido not wish to imperil you or 
others, or retard your benevolent though I fear 








you haven’t rebuked the falsehood of this Martin 
Higsby before !” 

“I confess that I have been greatly mystified 
by the reports that have been poured into my 
ears from daytoday. Mr. Lockwood, if my 
manner has been cool of late, I hope you will 
cherish no ankindness ?” 

“The best minds may be deceived bya vil- 
lain. Ido not complain,” replied Lockwood. 
“Martin Higsby, you deserve hanging!” 
eried Nolan. 

“ We wont hang him, but he must leave us!” 
vociferated several voices. 

“Yes; turn him out—turn him out! Give 
him his rifle and let him go,” added others, 
equally earnest and excited. 

“T ask no puni r*this person,” said 
Lockwood, when he < voice heard. 








after this expose of his 

myself, I fear nothing. : 

his worst.” ori ae 
“This is no place for him after whit has hap- 

pened,” asserted Nolan. ost confi- 


dence in him, and if we haven't fem’€ contidence in a 
man, what’s he good for?” 

“I’ve no more to say about it, only let him 
keep out of my way. Come, Lockwood, let as 
leave this matter to others and not trouble our- 
selves further about it.” 

Theodore walked away with the berderer, and 
it being near night the settlers soon after retired 
to their cabins, or went in whatever direction 
daty called them. Philena and Obed had van- 
ished the moment affairs began to assume a new 
aspect; and both contidently declared shortly 
after that they expected things would turn out 
just as they had, which avowal was received with 
some doubt and a few incredulous smiles and 
shakes of the head. 

Mr. Waldron, regretful of the suspicions he 
had harbored, immediately followed Lockwood 
and the forester, with such apologies for his 
doubts as he deemed fitting, invited him in a very 
friendly manner to accompany him to his cabin, 
and to consider himself a: home there as long as 





it, are as good as Martin Higsby’s.” 


P mission, I am very gratefal for your 
sympathy for the lad, and the intention you have 
expressed.” 

“And your gratitude more than rewards me. 
Task no sweeter compensation than woman’s 
gratitude.” 

“There were matters which I thought to make 


fiercest flame soonest consumes the fuel that 
feeds it, and burns out.” 

“TI protest,” asseverated Lockwood, solemn- 
ly, “that my love is unchangeable !” 

“Not so fast, Mr. Lockwood! Let time 
affirm or deny that. It is a thing which time 
only can test.” 

“TI would stake my life upon it! I woald 
stake all—” 

“T trast that I know the limits of my sex,” 
said an easily recognized voice close at hand; 
“and I trust, also, that I know where the line of 
propriety is to be looked for in the friendly inter- 
course of male and female individuals. At 
your s5:, Miss Judith, I can’t now recollect of 
bein’ out at this time of night with a young gen- 
tleman, listenin’ to tales of love and eternal 
Mournful 


“ Good night, Mr. Lockwood!” said Judith. 
“Good night!” stammered Lockwood. 
Jucith hurried in and Philena followed at b 


“The facks that come under my observation 
there,” he said, “are too tame and common- 
place. I must find facks and excitement more 
to my mind. I’ll go after poor Billy who’s 
dreadful “feared of the savages, and will nearly 
die with fright.” 

“I think,” the forester replied, “that our 
chances of success wont be materially increased 
by your company, though I dare say you mean 
well.” 

“Jes’ so! but I’m bound to go. I’m diaboli- 
eal in a fight with the redskins. I straddle round 
among ’em awful! It’s beautiful to see me in 
askrimmage. I’m obleeged to have a tassle 
about once a week on account of my health, 
which is delicate. Allers go out when I’m feeble 
and spend a few days killin’ Ingins. My fam- 
ily doctor says I'll sink under my complaints if 
I don’t foller it up.” 

“Do you know a trail from a cow-path ’” 
asked the forester. 

“T was born on the trail, and took to it na- 
terally soon’s Icould run alone. I wasn’t happy 
when I’s out of sight of it, and cried for it as 
children cry for gingerbread. Even afore I could 
walk I crept on the trail half a day unbeknown 
to my pairents, who, gettin’ consarned about me, 
made asesr-h and found me in a swamp six 
miles trom home, and within fifty rods of a camp 





known to you to-night, when I named a meeting, 
which the singular developments of the afternoon 
have already revealed. That my father has been 
somewhat influenced by the cunning insinuations 
of Higsby, I saw with pain and mortification, 
feeling as I did, the debt which I owe you. I 
have to ask that you will not cherish unkindness. 
He feels his injastice, and is desirous to atone 
for it.” 

“Your request has been anticipated. I have 
made all those excuses for him which I thought 
you would make. An honest man is often the 
dupe of a rogue. Let us, if you please, forget 
that. Under similar circumstances I might not 
have acted differently. I think I should not.” 
That Judith appreciated this delicacy was evi- 
dent from her manner. 

“Early in the morning, Miss Waldron, I shall 
take the trail. We may notmeetagain. I may 
fall by Indian ball or shaft. I hope your will 
again permit me to express my devotion, which 
is of a nature so lasting that it can never change 
its object.” 

“I had not encouraged you to expect a—e 
lover’s meeting,” answered Judith, in a toue by 
no means wanting in gentleness, notwithstand- 
ing the rebuke the words seemed to convey. 

“ T know it,” resumed Theodore, who was the 
most unpresuming of men. “ Bat as this is the 
last time I may have an opportunity te speak 
confidentially, I cannot resist adverting to a sub- 
ject so intimately connected with my happiness. 
It is in your power to—to render me the most 
to be envied of men.” 


of P Miamis ; or it might have been 
fifty-one rods and-a-half, but I couldn’t say posi- 
tively, because facks is stubborn things and aint 
to be trified with. They aint, indeed !” 

“ Certaizly, he is the man we want,” said 
Lockwood. 

“ He can foller a trail, no doubt, if he can 
find it, for his legs seem particerly adapted io 
follerin’. Legs is good in their place. (ne can 
run away on ’em when he’s ia a straight corner, 
and there’s a good many uses you can put ‘em 
to. So you can take ‘em along if you want w ; 
but I can warn you aforehand that it’s a dan- 
gerous piece of business. You'll find it so.”’ 

“ Jes’ so! If there’s anything that agrees with 
me it's danger. But that’s neither here nor 
there ; for you see I’m not a free moral agent— 
not at ali—i’m the victim of legs. The head 
and body bein’ in the misority are obleeged to 
foller the lead of the legs, without regard to 
weather or circumstances. If these here walkers 
choose to carry me in among the heathen, | go 
and there’s no use in hangin’ back. I’ve giveup 
the reins ot gover’ment and submitted to the 
decrees of the usurpers.” 

“ None of as is parfict !’’ moralized the forester 

“ Sometimes they git up with me in my sleep 
and walk me off to a great distance ; whieh makes 
it embarrassin,’ as | sometimes wake up ‘mong 
strangers and can’t give no satisfactory acccunt 
of myself. Once I come near bein’ hang for a 
spy. 1 was found within the enemy's lines, 
movin’ about without sppairent aim or objick, 
‘cept to look at the works and git gineral imfor- 





“I must make a little allowance for exagger- 
ation, I think,” said Jadith, with a charming | 
smile. | 
“Not so. I have not yet presumed to express | 
the fervor of my passion. Indeed, I should ech | 
exceed the common limits of probability were I | 
to make the attempt.” j 

“ That which is beyond belief should never be | 





he might remain among them. 


spoken. And I wish you to remember that the 


mation. They was captared—my legs was—and 
of course I was tooken with “em. I tried to ex- 
plain it, bat was laughed at for my peins.” 

“ How did you escape *” queried the forester. 
“I don’t know—I never could understand ix. 
I weat*9 sleep under « strong guard of shout 
two hundered sogers in uniforms and bagonet, 
and was to be executed im the mornin’—pro- 
vidin’ the weather was suitable. My ferlia’s 
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was fearful; but I went to sleep, notwithstand- 
in’ and slept beautiful till I was aroused by a 
powerful collusion. I opened my eyes. The 
sun was shinin’, the breezes was blowin’, and the 
birds was singin’ spontaneyous. I was in a 
strange climate, a stannin’ chuck up agin a tree 
abont thirty feet in diameter and four hundered 
feet high—by the multiplication-table. It was 
the doin’s of my legs. They’d effected their es- 
cape and conducted me away from the danger. 
Sense then, I’ve been in the habit of tyin’ my- 
self to some objick afore goin’ to sleep. And 
when I’ve happened to be in a large town, I’ve 
hired the magistrates to keep me in jail over 
night ; then I knew where to find myself in the 
mornin’.” 

During this conversation, carried on mostly 
by Piper, the parties moved toward the river to 
the spot where the trail had been discovered the 
previous night. Nolan was awaiting them there 
with a canoe. They entered it and were pad- 
dled to the opposite bank. Finding no indica- 
tions that the Indians had crossed, they headed 
the little vessel up the stream, keeping near the 
northern shore, 

“Tf this is the work of the Chickasaws,” said 
Neverfail, as he dexterously and steadily plied 
the paddle, “I know pretty well where to look 
for the broken thread of the trail. It is far from 
here, and our arms will ache before we reach it. 

. The sun, too, will be low in the west.” 

These predictions proved true; they were 
weary with exertion, and the sun was setting, 
when they neared the spot where Neverfail in- 
tended to land. The canoe was a large one, 
but Piper complained much of the cramped posi- 
tion he was forced tooccupy. Thus far they had 
proceeded without accident; pursuing in silence 
the windings of the river through great forests 
and beautiful intervales. These bottom lands 
seemed to invite the plow of the white man and 
woo the oncoming footsteps of civilization. 

“Ten ora dozen miles from here, there is an 
encampment of the Chickasaws, and there I 
doubt not we shall find Billy the Halfwitted,” 
said Neverfail, as he assisted to convey the canoe 
into the bushes in order to hide it. 

“ Knowin’ as I do the ways of these red Phil- 
istines, I’m positive they’d take this direction. 
After we’ve rested a little and taken somethin’ to 
eat, we'll foller ’°em. And it’s no new business 
to me. I’vedone it offand on these many years, 
in cold and in heat, in storm and in sunshine. 
Follered ’em! didI say? Yes, I’ve follered ’em 
till it’s got to be second natur. I’ve tracked the 
critters day and night when life depended on it. 
I’ve tracked ’em when better men had give it up 
and said it was useless. 1’ve tracked ’em when 
the trail was lighter than the tread of a squirrel 
upon the leaves. I’ve tracked ’em when all their 
cunnin’ has been put to the test to throw the 
pursuer from the scent. Ay! I’ve tracked ’em 
and overtook ’em, too. They’ve felt my arm, 
and they’ll feel it agin, as likely as not, afore I 
go the way of all the airth.” 

Neverfail paused and looked steadily toward 
the setting sun. 

“T’ve tracked ’em, but never I hope in wanton 
cruelty. My motto has been to let ’’em alone 
when they let me alone. When they’ve been the 
aggressors and got my blood up, they’ve had 
reason to know and fear me. The redskins has 
fell by my hand. I’ve sent ’em suddenly to the 
land of souls, yet not because it was a pleasure 
to me. I aint ignorant that they have cause 
to complain; they’ve been driven out and they 
know it. Their corn-fields are passin’ into the 
hands of the white man, and their huntin’-grounds 
are becomin’ clearin’s. The white man’s wheat 
grows thriftily over the graves of the red men. 
Well, there is a fatality about it. There must be 
a fatality aboutit. Nations like individuals have 
their destiny. All these things are decreed and 
must take place. There is no such thing as 
chance.” 

Neverfail sighed. Changing Suredeath from 
his right to his left hand, he pointed to the bor- 
derer with the other. 

“Your time and mine will come anon. When 
it comes there’ll_ be no reprieve—it will be as 
fixed as the fixed stars. At that hour we shall 
die wherever we may be, whether in the savage 
wilderness or in the cities of civilized men. Till 
then we’re proof ag’in death. Let him do his 
worst—ay, let him do his worst! Weshall ’bide 
our app’inted period, and no mortal power can 
thwart the will of the Omnipotent. Look! See 
this hole in my huntin’ shirt; it was made by a 
bullet. Why didn’t it pass through my lungs 
instead? Because I wasn’t to die then and 
there, and all the redskins livin’ couldn’t kill 
me.” 

“Jes’ so!” quoth Piper. ‘Them’s facks. 
It’s refmetic, too. Refmetic, you know, is anoth- 
er name for fate, for refmetic is figgers and fig gers 
can’t lie. The principles of refmatics allers 
was and allers will be. The etarnal elements is 
in ’em, and was afore they was found out and 
used by man. They’re in ’em and they’ll stay 
in’em.” 

“Shut up your legs like a mammoth jack- 
knife, and keep your refmetic to yourself!” said 
Nolan. 

“ My legs is free agents—so fur as there is 
anything like free agency—and they'll do any- 
thing they please. If you can influence ’em, 
you may. It’s nothingto me. But I’d advise 
ye not to be too free with ’em. I’ve known ’em 
to kick a feller over jes’ for sayin’ they’d make 
good tongs to take toads out of the well with.” 

Nolan prudently widened the space between 
himself and Piper. 

“ Can youallers tell when your feet are cold ?” 
he inquired. - 

“Not immediately. For instance, if they 
should freeze to-day (providin’ ’twas winter), I 
shouldn’t find it out till tomorrow. There’s a 
long way for the news to travel, you know, and 
I bein’ of little or no importunks, no pains is 
taken to send me infermation.” 

“If you was taken by the Ingins, ’twould be 
a good deal of work to torture ’em all the way 
up,” deposed Nolan. 

“This here right one begins to grow a trifle 
uneasy. Ishouldn’t wonder if it was to fly up 
and hit ye by-and-by ; in which event you’d think, 
at first, a seven year old colt had planted both 








feet in your stomick. I saw one of ‘em once 
knock down a whole platoon of sogers, jes’ as 
though they was ninepins, and there was boys to 
set em up ag’in for a cent. If you intend a long 
residence in this kentry, ’twould be well to bear 
this in mem’ry.” 

“ Hark!” said Lockwood, in a whisper. “Be 
silent !” 

At the same instant Neverfail held up his finger 
warningly. The borderer took his rifle and crept 
away upon his hands and knees. He was soon 
out of sight. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE GREAT SODA EXCITEMENT. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 

Wuen Peleg Salter, old Deacon Salter’s eldest 
son, “‘a likely youth, just twenty-one,” came 
down from Punkiaville to Boston to see the 
elephant, he rejoiced in two dignities which tes- 
tified his social position in his native place. In 
the first place, he was president of the Punkin- 
ville Young Men’s Total Abstinence Society, an 
excellent association, and in the next, he was 
fourth corporal in the Punkinville Fusilier. So 
much for his rank. He was a good young man, 
and no mistake. Unfortunately for him, he was 
consigned—“ this side up with care ””—to a city 
cousin, Mark Revel, who was a perfect imp of 
mischief, beneath an exterior of deceptive 
sobriety. 

At first Mark Revel “ drew it mild,” and it 
was only after Peleg had become a little domes- 
ticated that he began to play his pranks off on 
his rural friend. One afternoon Peleg returned 
from a walk in Washington Street, and found 
Mark and his crony, Bill Snaffle, sitting together 
on the edge of the former’s bed, smoking cigars, 
and “plotting most precious mischief.” 

Peleg sat down by the window and wiped his 
forehead. 

“ Pesky hot, to-day,” said he. 

“ Ratherish,” said Mark. 

“T felt so hot an’ thusty,” said Peleg, “that I 
thort I’d step into a pothecary’s and try a glass 
of that ere soddy, I’d heern tell so much about.” 

Mark shook his head with a sad smile—such 
a smile as a guardian angel may be supposed to 
indulge in at the light infirmities of a protege. 

“Curis kind er stuff!’ continued Peleg, in- 
nocently. “ Buzzin’ and phizzin’ and sissin’ and 
frothin’. Shot right up into my nose and dror'’d 
tears outer my eyes.” 

“T hope you drank it plain?” said Mark. 

“Tdon’t know what you mean abeout plain,” 
said Peleg. ‘They said ‘surrup?’ and I said 
‘yes.’ And they hove abeout a gill of akind er 
red sweet’nin’ into the tumbler, afore they stuck 
it under the snozzle of the fasset and foamed it.” 

“And you drank it!” 

“ Every bit of it !” 

“You! a ber—more—president of a 
Total Abstinence Society !” 

“Course I did.” 

Mark and his friend Bill both held up their 
hands. 

“What's the use of lookin’ at me in that ’ere 
way?” asked Peleg, beginning to feel uneasy. 
“ Say—fellers—what do you see ’beout me to 
make you stare so?” 

“T saw it the minute you camein. Didn’t 
you, Bill?” answered Mark. 

“T thought your friend was a little set up,” 
said Snaffle. 

“Sot up!” said the victim. “I don’t know 
what you mean. I’m all right.” 

“The usual hallucination,” said Mark, turn- 
ing to Bill. 

“DolI look any ways—any ways—” stam- 
mered Peleg, unable to finish the sentence. 

“You look bad—and that’s a fact,” said 
Mark. “Just see for yourself,” and he passed a 
small hand-mirror to his cousin. 

Now Peleg was warm with walking and the 
weather—his eyes were filled with irritating dust, 
his face was flushed. He began to be alarmed. 
For the world he would not have stepped aside 
from the path of rectitude. 

“I do look bad!” he said, dropping the glass, 
“and I feel bad.” 

“You can’t feel worse than you look,” said 
Mark, feelingly. ‘“O, Peleg! how could you 
have done it? What would the old man say? 
What would your minister say if he saw you thus 
fallen from the ways of grace ?” 

“Tt was only soddy,” said the victim, faintly, 
and apologetically. 

“Only!” exclaimed Mark, rising into elo- 
quence. “Only! That fatal word has ruined 
thousands. ‘Only’ is a nail in your coffin. 
‘Only ’ is the first word on the mocking lip of 
the arch fiend. And what is soda—I mean soda 
with syrup which you confess to have drunk ? 
The subtlest, the most insinuating of intoxica- 
ting fluids. It is the scourge with which hypocrites 
flagellate the ancient Henry around the amputa- 
ted tree. It is an invention of arch traitors.” 

“Fellers !” said Peleg, clasping his hands, the 
tears running down his cheeks, “I wont do so 
agin—I promise you. I'll give bonds—I’ll 
bet I wont—I’ll never—never—touch a drop of 
it agin, if you'll only get me out of this ere 
scrape. If you know’d how bad I felt, you’d 
pity me—you would. I’m as dizzy and weak as 
a hairf-drownded rat. Lemme go to bed.” 

«* No—no—you’d never wake up again,”’ said 
Snaffle. ‘ You must try and walk it off.” 

“But I tell ye, fellers, I can’t stand,” said 
Peleg, whose imagination was now getting pro- 
digious power over him. 

“You take one arm, and I’ll take the other,” 
said Mark to Bill Snafile. “It’s getting dusk— 
perhaps he wont be observed.” 

“Do what you’re a mine to with me—I don’t 
care much what becomes of me,” gasped the 
victim. .O, Sally! O, my pore parients! 





‘ Near Springfield mounting thar did dwell—’”’ 


“Hush!” said Mark, severely—‘stop sing- 
ing—do you want to let all the boarders into this 
disgraceful secret? Here’s your hat. Now— 
can you feel your feet ?” 

“They feels like they was asleep.” 

“ Exactly—now, Bill.” 


They then escorted their victim down stairs, 
holding him tight by the arms, like a pair of 
police officers carrying a culprit to gaol. They 
got him into the lower Mall, and walked him 
four times round theCommon. Then they took 
him to Braman’s baths andshowered him. Next 
they made him drink a quart of water, tinctured 
with hartshorn at the apothecary’s, and finally 
wound up with am oyster supper, poor Peleg 
paying all the expenses of this process of recu- 
peration. When Peleg went to bed that night, 
his friend observed : 

“Now, after that course of sprouts, you'll be 
all right in the morning.” 

“Yes, I reckon I shall,” said Peleg, pulling 
off his boots with a vicious jerk. “‘ But I reckon 
I wont be jaf as five o’clock. Iwasa 

thie met. Darn that apoth- 








id Mark. 
itter I ever sot 


rif you ketch me in 


Bright and early on the morrow, Peleg, feel- 
ing terribly exhausted from the “ re-action” as 
he fancied, shook hands with his cousin, invited 
him to Punkinville, and mounted the box. The 
driver was a townsman of his. ‘ 

“Sposin’ I give you a dollar, Cyrus,” said 
Peleg, “you wont have no objection to drivin’ 
like Jehu thru’ Cambridge Street, will you ?” 

“No,” answered the driver. ‘The street’s 
clear and there aint no p’lece abeout at this 
airly hour.” 

“And you promise me you wont hold up, un- 
less the harness breaks ?”’ 

“Wall, I wont. But what’s that you’ve got 
tied up in your handkerchief ?” 

“ P’rhaps it’s a Dutch cheese, Cyrus—and 
p’rhaps itaint. Only you go ahead.” 

True to his word, Jehu rattled through the 
early street. Peleg untied his handkerchief, and 
taking therefrom a paving stone, sat beside the 
driver, holding it in his hand. 

“ What on airth are you goin’ to do with that 
stun?” asked the driver. 

Peleg made no reply, but just as they were 
passing a certain apothecary’s store, he shied it 
at the window with such effect, that it went crash- 
ing through the sash like a cannon-ball, and made 
a general wreck of the bottles, tumblers and 
other paraphernalia of the soda fountain, on the 
counter. 

“Now put on the braid, Cyrus,” said Peleg. 

“What was that for?” asked the astonished 
Jehu. 

“The change fora glass of soddy, that I owed 
him,”’ said our hero ; “and a stunnin’ keepsake to 
remember Peleg Salter !” : 
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HOUSEHOLD AFFAIRS. 


BY CHARLES M. KENDALL. 

Mr. Pracip was of an exceedingly pacific 
temperament, a few years older than his wife, a 
little stormy, bustling woman, and precisely his 
opposite in disposition, who, unable to arouse a 
spirit of opposition in her worthy husband, con- 
sidered herself particularly unhappy in always 
having her own way in household affairs. Ifa 
hat or shawl was wanted, she was debarred the 
privilege enjoyed by most wives of coaxing and 
teasing, for at the first intimation of her desire, 
out came his pocket-book without the slightest 
hesitation or murmur. 

What though Placid was rich, he might show 
his authority once in a while, his wife thought, 
just to maintain his position as head of the fam- 
ily. To tell the truth, her conscience was a little 
uneasy, because she was aware that her fretful- 
ness was very often manifested without sufficient 
cause, while she could not remember of having 
received a harsh word from her hasband since 
their marriage. They had two children who 
only equalized this diversity of disposition. 

Cherry, a fair girl of fifteen, moved about the 
house like a light-footed fairy, ever willing to dis- 
oblige herself for the accommodation of others. 
No one could speak harshly to her, and her 
mother’s clear, ringing tones invariably softened 
when addressing her. Master Dick, a good 
specimen of young America, of twelve years 
growth, was a good-hearted, impulsive boy, and 
as noisy as his sisterywasequiet. He blustered 
the servants and keptthé whole. house in an up- 
roar, when they¢ould keep him in it. 

“Mr. Placid; T-wish you would»not put your 
feet upon the sofa,” said his wife, one evening. 

The party addressed simply glanced over his 


paper with @ smile, placed his feet upon an otto- 
man and resumed his reading. After a silence 
of some she said if 


“Dick needs anew suit of clothes, and Cherry 
must have a new, bonnet, for her’s is entirely out 
of season.” Pee ety” 

A heavy pocket-book tossed into her lap was 
the answer. 

“ How much shall I take ?” 

“As much as you please, my dear.” 

“Mr. Placid, how provoking you are.” 

The worthy man looked up with a faint show 
of surprise. 

“T shouldn’t say that, mother, if you served 
me so when I asked you for money,” said Dick, 
mischievously. 

“You are a saucy boy, Dick, and almost as 
noisy as—” 

“ My mother,” added the hopeful, darting from 
the room to escape a well merited box. 

A quiet chuckle was heard from behind the 


“Mr. Placid, you are very provoking.” 

“My dear, you made that observation once 
before this evening.” 

“And have I not cause ?” 

“ Indeed !” 





“ Indeed,”’ echoed his wife; and then added 





sharply, “do you take any interest in your fam- 
ily, or do you not?” 

“ My love, what a question ?” 

*“ You wont even tell me how much money 
you wish me to expend.” 

“T leave that to your good judgment.” 

“But a woman does not always wish to de- 
pend upon her own judgment, and how, I should 
like to know, am I to decide how much you can 
spare?” 

“ When I object to the amount you take, then 
it will be ample time to moderate your wishes.” 

“But you never do object.” 

“Because my wife is never extravagant.” 

Mrs. Placid was softened, for aside from her 
“little tempers,” she was as devoted a wife as 
one could wish. 

“T only wish you would advise me a little 
more, and not leave me to act so much upon my 
own responsibility.” 

“Tam ever ready to advise, my dear, when 
advice seems necessary; but really you manage 
our household with so much propriety, that any 
interference on my part would be entirely super- 
fluous.”” 

A compliment from him who rarely compli- 
mented others, always disarmed his wife of any 
ill-humor that she at the time possessed. So she 
playfully pulled down his paper, as she said : 

“T dare say you think I am very unreason- 
able, Richard ?” 

“T do not complain.” 

“But I wish you would, and then I should not 
have to reproach myself so much for my foolish 
fretfulness and—” 

Her husband prevented her further utterance 
with a kiss. 

“T believe,” said the active little woman, after 
afew moments of thought, “that I will run into 
the Rapids a few minutes.” 

Mr. Placid rose to accompany her. 

“0, I wont trouble you, Richard,” she said. 
“Dick can go with me, and to tell the truth, if I 
should leave him at home I should expect to find 
everything topsy-turvy when I got back.” 





“ O, Jane, I am so glad to see you!” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Rapid, starting up from the sofa upon 
which she had been reclining at full length, while 
a rich unmade silk lay upon the carpet. “I 
want your advice.” 

“ What is it now, my friend?” asked Mrs. 
Placid, for Mrs. Rapid’s little trials were as nu- 
merous as Mrs. Placid’s little tempers. 

“0, these men, when they attempt anything, 
make such a bungling piece of work.” 

“Tdo not think that you have much reason to 
complain of your husband, Ada, for he does not 
allow you to be troubled with much respon- 
sibility.” 

“ That is precisely the reason I do complain.” 

“T should be very grateful to my husband if he 
would trouble me a little in the same manner.” 

“It is very easy for you to say so, Jane, who 
have the purse strings at your command, with 
one of the best and most indulgent husbands in 
the world, butitis very different with me. Why, 
my husband will hardly allow me to make a 
purchase unless he is with me, and as for money, 
Charles wants to know what I do with every 
cent, the unreasonable man.” 

Mrs. Placid laughed. 

“That is a good shot for mother,” said the 
malignant Dick ; “for she blowed up the gov- 
ernor only to-night, because he tossed her his 
pocket-book, when she asked formoney, as much 
as tosay, take what you please, old lady.” 

His mother looked vexed and actually blushed. 

“You are a sad plague,” she said, “but as 
you must torment some one, go and find Lizzie 
Rapid, and don’t let me see you again until I get 
ready to go home.” 

“T believe it,” said Mrs. Rapid. 

‘* Believe what ?” 

“That having no other cause to find fault with 
Placid, dear soul, you were ill-natured simply 
because he was so indulgent.” 

“T own that I am vexed sometimes, because 
he does not interest himself more with house- 
hold affairs, for Iam actually obliged to manage 
everything according to my own judgment.” 

“And this really troubles you?” 

“ Think of the care, Ida.” 

“Ah, Jane, notwithstanding you are more 
practical than I shall ever be, still you have yet 
to learn that a wife can best discharge those 
duties, for the simple reason that she understands 
them best. Then she ought to be satisfied when 
her husband never expresses his disapprobation ; 
besides, it is hardly fair when a man is obliged 
to toil in his counting-room during the day, to 
burthen him with the additional perplexity of 
domestic affairs.” 

“Yet your husband gives his attention to 
them.” 

“Yes, and a precious piece of work he makes 
of it. This silk isa sample. He has purchased 
a short pattern which I cannot match, and what 
todo with itis more than I can tell. For this 
your advice was wanted. Then he interferes so 
much that the servants are constantly leaving 
me.” 

“ That is rather more than I should desire.” 

“ Besides, he is fretful on account of this self- 
imposed duty, but after all, our expenses exceed 
yours.” 

“Tt does not seem possible, Ada. But what 
made him assume it then ?” 

“ Because I was an inexperienced girl when I 
married, and I suppose I really was extravagant. 
We women are shrewd in certain matters, and I 
can perceive that Charles is extremely tired of 
acting the major domo, while I fancy the time is 
near at hand when he will abduct in favor of 
your humble servant.” 

“ Take care that you are not again deposed.” 

“Never fear that, for I will astonish you all 
with my management. Besides, I shall take 
lessons from you in all save scolding my husband 
for granting me too liberal an allowance. But 
what shall I do with this horrid dress ?” 

While Mrs. Placid was thus engaged with her 
friend, her husband was also entertaining a vis- 
itor athome. Mr. Rapid had called quite unex- 
pectedly, and they, too, were conversing upon 
domestic affairs. 








“Placid,” said his friend, abruptly, “ you al- 
Ways seem at case at home, no matter how one 
drops in upon you. Pray, let me have the bene- 
fit of this secret?” 

“‘ My answer is very simple, and is no secret. 
Why, my fiend, I make it an invariable rule to 
leave the cares of iness when I leave my 
ledgers ; and then o} nated with a comfort- 
able independence, likewmyself, would be greatly 
in fault if he did not consider himself happy.” 

“But do not household affairs bore you a 
little ?”” 

“Not im the least, for I never trouble myself 
about them.” 

“Yet you surely do not escape them al- 
together ?”’ 

“Altogether, is precisely the word.” 

“ Pray tell me, how that can be possible ?’”’ 

“Why, my friend Rapid, I leave them entirely 
to the good management of my wife.” 

“ What, everything ?” 

“Certainly. I don’t even know until I sit 
down to the table what I am to dine upon.” 

Rapid gave utterance to a prolonged whistle. 

“ But then your wife is a very superior wo- 
man, prudent and managing,” said he. “I 
should hardly dare to try the experiment with 
mine.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because, to tell the truth, she is a little ex- 
travagant.” 

“Do you allow her the use of moncy freely, 
and to assume the responsibility of the same?” 

“To be frank I cannot say that I do. I sel- 
dom offer money, for it is asked of me quite often 
enough to suit my purpose, and on such occa- 
sions I generally manage to dock off about one 
third of the first named amount, for prudence’ 
sake,” 

“And your wife, doubtless, like a shrewd wo- 
man, after several experiences of this sort, gen- 
erally manages to obtain the precise amount she 
wishes by asking for about one third more than 
she actually requires.” 

“T confess, I never thought of that.” 

“Believe me, Rapid, that women are not so 
heedless as we used to consider them in our 
bachelor days. Let them once feel that their 
judgment is trusted to implicitly in these things, 
and they will very rarely make you repent your 
trust.’’ 

“T declare, Placid, you have placed this mat- 
ter in such an unexpected light, that I hardly 
know what to say to it. Ihave been deucedly 
bored by these affairs, and would be glad to get 
rid of them altogether.” 

“ Let your wife assume them.” 

“ Do you seriously advise it?” 

“Tecan safely advise a course which I have 
tried with perfect success.” 

After further conversation Rapid took his 
leave, after assuring his friend that he would try 
the experiment for one quarter; for the bills, he 
reasoned, would not be more than double their 
usual amount, and he felt determined to risk 
that even, for the sake of three months’ repose. 

Mrs. Placid had also taken leave of her friend 
and was on her way home. She could but con- 
trast her position with that of Mrs. Rapid, and 
her own did not suffer by the comparison. The 
twinges she had felt in her heart for her cause- 
less irritability, were renewed with four fold pow- 
er, and her mind was made up after a very short 
course of mental reasoning, that such exhibitions 
must and should be suppressed in future. 

Three months soon passed on, and when Mr. 
Rapid demanded with some misgivings the 
amount of their expenses, the sum absolutely 
astonished his best calculations. It was less than 
it had been for three years previous. 

“Ah, Charles,” exclaimed his wife, gaily, 
“how much trouble you might have spared your- 
self, you unreasonable man, by trusting your 
wife a little sooner.” 

Placid is engaged in trying to solve a mental 
problem. For the past three months the word 
responsibility has not once passed his wife’s 
lips in his hearing. Besides, her little tempers 
he is pelled to ber with the things that 
were. How this has come about exceeds the 
power of his mental analysis, so he gives it up, 
settles to his favorite paper, contented with his 
wife, his children, himself and his household 
affairs. 





INVENTOR OF PICKLED HERRING. 


Some of our most valuable inventions are of 
so simple a character that the only wonder about 
them seems to be that they were never found out 
before. Itis said that the emperor of Russia 
has just returned from a visit to the little town 
of Borgo, on the Baltic, where he took part in 
the ceremony of laying the foundation of a mon- 
ument to the memory of the fisherman Beukels, 
who first introduced the plan of preserving her- 
rings by salting and packing them. Formerly 
the vast numbers of herrings which were captnr- 
edon the northern and western shores of the 
empire, were lost to the world by the rapid de- 
composition of the fish. Beukels conceived the 
happy idea of salting them, and having instruct- 
ed his neighbors how to preserve them by this 

rocess, went himself to Finland and taught the 
fins how to deal with the fish. As a reward for 
his public spirit the name of Beukels has been 
handed down to posterity as a benefactor of 
mankind. The emperor Charles the Fifth visit- 
ed his tomb; Peter the Great granted a pension 
to one of his descendants, and now Alexander 
has laid the foundation stone of a monument to 
be erected in his honor.—Port folio. 








A CHARACTER. 


“Old Bumblebee ” gained the title from the 
fact of his catching a bumblebee one day as he 
was shingling his barn, and in attempting to de- 
stroy the insect with his hatchet, cut off the ends 
of his thumb and forefinger, letting the insect go 
unharmed. Other mishaps happened to the same 
old codger in the same barn. In one of his ab- 
stractions he shingled over his »: hatchet ; 
and cutting a small aperture in the building to 
let a little daylight in, this man actually set in a 
wooden pane as being economical and not likely 
to be broken! Uncle T., in one of his oblivious 
freaks, nailed his left arm so firmly betwixt two 
boards of a fence he was putting up, that he had 
to call help to get extricated from his selfim- 
prisonment. He once put # button on the gate 
instead of the post. Bat the rarest freak of all! 
was when he ran through the streets with his 
hands, about three feet asunder, held before him, 
begging the yy not to disturb him, as he 
had got the measure of a doorway with him.— 
Newburyport Herald. 
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THE FAIR SLAVE OF ISMID. 
BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Tue city of Ismid is situated at the head of 


cast a soft light upon the place. 


Surely the 
apartment was a sumptuons one, and the eye 
tired not in viewing the costly trappings that 
decorated the ceiling and walls. Yet Lulee no- 
ticed it not. With her head bowed, she groaned 
in the deep agony of her soul, and anon a burst- 
ing prayer came forth from her lips. Thus she 


| sat when her door was slowly, noiselessly 


a gulf of the same name, and is touched by the | 


great road from Constantinople to the southward. 
The place contains but little of material interest, 
save one old castellated structure, and the re- 


was a curious one. 


mains of antiquity which are to be found in the | 


yards of the tomb-stone corners. It was an- 
ciently the seat of the kings of Bithynia, and 
once the resid of Hi 





ibal, and if I may | 


believe the begging tshawooska who acted as my 


guide, 


I had the pleasure of standing in the | 


very apartment where that mighty general used | 


to sleep. But what I saw has little to do with 
my story. 

Ismid is the seat of a pasha, and at the time 
of which I write Benmousoff held that high 
office. He was a fat, lazy Turk, over half a 
century old, and if he was honest it was because 
he could make the most money by being so. 


The pasha had one son named Gaib. This was | 


his only child, and he loved him well—so weil 
that he would even stretch his authority at times 
to please him. Gaib was five-and-twenty when 
for the first time in his life the thought of mar- 
riage entered his head. He did once make some 
advances to the daughter of the Capitan Bey, 
but he was coldly turned away, and all thoughts 
of love were banished. The truth was, Gaib 
was not only of a wilful and ugly disposition, 
but he was very homely in person, having only 
one eye, and being otherwise disfigured. So the 
youth resolved that he would not force himself 
upon the fair sex again until he could find one 
whom he could command to share his lot. 

One day Gaib entered his father’s presence in 
great haste. 

“ What is it, my son?” the old pasha asked, 
noting the youth’s excitement. 

“In the market-place—at the shop of old 
Abraham—there is a Greek girl named Lulee. 
She is for sale. I want her for a wife.” 

“A wife, Gaib? And will my son take a 
wife from among the Greeks? Can you find—” 

“Stop, my father. Go first and see Lulee. 
Such beauty ne’er before was meted out to hu- 
man form. I must have her, and you must go 
and see her ?” . 

‘But how much does the old Jew ask for 
her?” 

“ He asks two thousand piastres.” 

“A great sum, my child.” 

“For great worth. But come—you must go 
with me to the market. My heart is set upon 
the possession of this slave, and I must have 
her.” 

The pasha saw that his son was determined, 
and he threw on his /enersh, and prepared to fol- 
low on to the bazaar. When the father and son 
reached the shop of Abraham, they were at 
once admitted to the room where the slave was. 
Even the old pasha was wonder-strnck by the 
girl’s marvellous beauty. She was not over sey- 
enteen, and as fair as the very roses that clus- 
tered about the lattice near which she sat. 
There was much of the voluptuous in her 
round, full, perfect form ; but in her beautiful 
face all was purity and native modesty, with a 
tremulous, shrinking expression, which revealed 
but a little of the anguish which lay at her heart. 
Her story, as told by the Jew, was simply this : 
About a year before she had been stolen away 
from her home in Greece and brought hither by 
a corsair. He (the Jew) bought her at once, and 
had since kept her at work in his kitchen. But 
now he had found a cheaper cook, and he wanted 
the money for the fair Greek. 

Benmousoff acknowledged that he had never 
before seen a female so lovely, and knowing 
that no respectable free woman would take his 
son for a husband, he resolved to buy the lovely 
slave. Accordingly he paid over to the Jew 
two thousand piastres, and the maiden was de- 
livered into his keeping. 

“ You are mine now,” the pasha said, as he 
took the girl by the hand to lead her away. 

Lulee crouched close to the old man, at the 
same time casting upon Gaib one of those fright- 
ened looks such as a fawn might give a wolf. 
She drew down her veil, and then Benmousoff 
led her from the place. When they reached the 
pasha’s seraglio, Gaib followed them. 

“Lulee,” spoke the old man, “you may 
banish all your fears, for your station is to be an 
honorable one. My son takes you for his wife.” 

“Your son!” uttered the Greek, with a fear- 
ful start. ‘‘ Where is he *” 

“ He stands by your side.” 

Lulee cast one frightened look upon the young 
man, and then, with her small white hands 
clasped, she uttered : 

“ Spare me—O, spare me! I can cook, and 
wash, and scrub; and [ can be as faithful as the 
sun. But spare me from this! ©, have com- 
passion !”’ 

First Gaib’s countenance assumed a troubled, 
chagrined expression, but a look of anger 
yuickly followed. He moved to the maiden’s 
side and placed his hand upon her shoulder. 

“Luee,” he said, in a low, hissing tone, “ you 
are to be my wife. If you are wise, you will 
beware. There are tortures more painful than 
death—and fate may hold in store a pesition 
worse than that of wife!” 

With a quick, cold shudder, the poor girl 
shrank back and covered her face. The wild 
heaving of her bosom told how deep was her 
agony, but no tears came to relieve her bur- 
dened soul. 

“Yes, Lalee,” said the old man, “thou art 
for my son, and he will make thee his wife. Be 
faithful, and thou shalt be happy.” 

Ere long the fair slave was conducted to the 
apartment which had been set apart for her, and 
here, when she was alone, she wept. Little 
dreamed the pasha and his son the secret of the 
Greek girl’s heart. 

Night came on, and a black slave came and 
lighted the lamp which hung in Lulee’s room. 





It emitted a grateful perfume as it burned, and | 


opened, and a human being, muffted up in a 
long cloak, entered the apartment. Lualee 
started up, and the expression upon her face 
There was more of some 
strong, reckless determination, than of resigna- 
tion. And then her right hand was hidden in 
her bosom, and one who had stood by her side 
might have seen that she clasped the jeweilled 
hilt of a small dagger. 

The person who had entered stood a moment 
near the door, and as he seemed to have recog- 
nized the maiden, he let the cloak fail from his 
shoulders and then turned his gaze full upon 
Lulee. He was a young man—not over three- 
and twenty—tall and nobly formed, with those 
dark eyes and richiy flowing hair, and those 


pure, classical features which mark the Greek 


youth. 


“ Lalee,” he said, in a low, sweet tone, “ have 


I found thee at last :” 

“ Alphion :”” burst from the maiden’s lips, and 
she gave aspring forward. ‘I am not deceived! 
O, speak to me!” 

But ere he could speak, she was folded to his 
bosom, and for a while the two wept in silence. 

ee—Lalee,” the youth whispered, in a 
trem: , fearful tone, “art thou yet a wife ’— 
the wife of any man ?” 

“No, no, Alphion,” 
tered. “©, no. 
kind.” 

“ But the old pasha bought thee for a wife ?”’ 

“ Ay—for his son. But no stain should have 
come upon me. I am prepared. Since first I 
left my native shores I have not lost this last, 
sure friend.” As she spoke, she drew forth a 
small dagger, and the expression which rested 
upon her face at that moment showed that Gaib 
could never have found a living wife in his slave. 

“Bless thee,” the youth murmured, as he 
again caught the fair girl to his bosom. “ Lulee, 
I have found thee at last, and henceforth we live 
or die together. For one long year I have 
searched for thee in vain. When they snatched 
thee from our home, I knew it not until two 
days had passed. Who was it that did the deed 
—and how?” 

“ A foul corsair—a Turk—landed near our cot 
at Dyro—and I was upon the beach. The demon 
seized me and bore me off, and brought me here 
and sold me to the old Jew, with whom I have 
lived ever since until this day.” 

“T sought that Jew, for I had learned that 
thou wast with him,” returned Alphion, folding 
the maiden again to his bosom. “I saw him 
but half an hour after the pasha had taken thee 
away, and since then I have watched about this 
place. I was in the garden when they brought 
thee to this room, and [ saw thee pass in. [ 
saw the black when she came to light the lamp, 
and when she was gone I staked my life upon the 
hazard of reaching thee. A friendly vine gave 
me access to the balcony of the corridor, and 
with my dagger I easily picked the lock of the 
outer door. Now flee with me. A vessel 
awaits my coming.” 

“Flee?” murmured Lulee, gazing first into 
Alphion’s face, and then bowing her head until 
it rested upon his bosom. 

“Ay. Thou hast not forgotten our vows, 
sweet Lulee. Thy heart is not—” 

“—sh! Mistake me not. 0, Alphion, for 
this long year I have only lived in the love of thy 
noble heart. Inthe darkest hour of all that time 
I have never wholly lost my hope of seeing thee 
once more. Flee? QO, yes. I could face a 
thousand deaths so that I only gained a step to- 
wards the land of my birth, and the home of 
my father. Lead the way, beloved.” 

Lulee raised her head from her lover’s shoul- 
der as she spoke, and she had just turned to ob- 
tain a light capote which hung near, when a heavy 
step was heard in the corridor. The lovers 
started with affright, for now each had something 
beside self at stake. 

“ Flee!” gasped Lulee. 

“ But whither ?” asked Alphion, gazing quick- 
ly around. 

There was no place within the apartment for 
concealment, and if there had been the youth 
could not have reached it, for hardly had the 
words passed from his lips when the door was 
opened, and Gaib entered the chamber; and as 
he gave utterance to an oath of astonishment 
and rage, Alphion drew his dagger. But Gaib 
moved not towards him. He took a wiser 
course. As soon as he could comprehend the 
meaning of what he saw, he leaped back into 
the corridor and called out for his slaves. It so 
happened that four stout eunuchs were engaged 
within a short distance, and they were quickly 
upon the spot. 

“In there !” cried Gaib, pointing to the room 
he had just left. “Seize the dog and bind him!” 

The eunuchs rushed in with yatagans drawn, 
and but for Lalee the youth would have been 
instantly killed, for he had prepared to fight to 
the last. She knew his bold, daring spirit, and 
she saw the danger which threatened him; so 
she threw herself upon him, marmuring as she 
did so: “ Die notnow, Alphion.” 

On the next moment the youth was seized by 
both arms, and he could resist no more. 

“ Away with him!” shouted Gaib. “Take 
him to the prison and tell the keeper the pasha 
sent him.” 

The ill-fated youth cast one look upon Lulee 
ere he was led away, and as he turned from her 
she fell fainting to the floor. Gaib raised her up 
and laid herupon a seat, and then called some of 
the women, who were quickly on hand. The 
young man waited an hour, but Lalee still re- 
mained unconscious, and he retired. Once she 
opened her eyes, and a ray of intelligence 
gleamed therefrom, but it quickly passed away. 

Midnight came, and (Gaib returned to the 
~hamber, but he found the beantifal Greek now 
raving. He stood awhile by her side, but she 
seemed not to know him. 


the maiden quickly ut- 
So far God has been most 


“ That was a jacwin, or some evil cenie, who 
came in here,” said one of the women. 

Bat Gaib made no reply. He waited antil he 
was assured tnat she had not her senses, and 
then he departed. Twiof the females were left 
to watch by the comeof the Greek. It was 
some two hours after @aib had gone that Lalee 
opened her eyes an@ found the two women 
asleep. She gnzed 
clasped her hands an 
Alphion was in her p 
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changed, and only meaningless words dropped 







from her lips. 
“Poor thing!” utteped the sympathizing 
black. “It was surely g9 of darkness 
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Eblis him- 


Accordingly he dealt out some simple drngs, 
and promised to call again on the following 
morning, if not sent for before. 


her attendants thought her asleep. When they 
were gone, she arose to a sitting posture and 
clasped her hands. 

“©O God of all mercy!” she calmly but fer- 
vently prayed, “save him, O save him! Let 
not the hand of evil fall upon him.” Then she 
bowed her head, and not until she heard the foot- 
steps of the coming attendant did she lie down 
again. And when the attendant had come that 
look of intelligence had passed away, and the 
honest women who watched her thought her 
still insane. ; 

And so the night came again, and when Gaib 
came he found his purchased bride still insensi- 
ble to his presence. He gazed upon her a few 
moments in silence, and then, with a sudden 
earnestness, he clasped his hands and hastened 
from the apartment. 





Alphion sat upon the cold stone floor of one 
of the deep, strong dungeons of the prison of 
Ismid. The day had gone, and the deep black- 
ness of stariess night was upon him. No chains 
were yet upon his limbs, for the dungeon was 
strong enough. He sat there, with his hands 
clasped, and he only looked for death to release 
him from the place. Thus he sat when the 
sound of feet were heard without—then came 
the creaking of the heavy bolts—and then the 
door was opened, as the prisoner could tell, not 
only by the grating of the rusty hinges, but also 
by the stream of light which came pouring into 
the dungeon. The new-comer was enveloped in 
a sort of long peredjee, but for a while the sud- 
den transition to such light deprived the prisoner 
of the power of sight. 

“ Prisoner,” spoke the intruder, placing his 
lantern upon a low wooden bench, “I have come 
to ask a few questions of thee ; and if you value 
your future welfare, you will give me truthful 
answers.” 

It was the voice of Gaib. The youthful pris- 
oner knew it in a moment. But ere he answered, 
his eyes had become used to the light, and he 
could now quite plainly distinguish his visitor’s 
features. 

“Speak on,” he calmly answered, rising to his 
feet ; for until this moment he had remained in 
a sitting position. 

“ You were in one of the apartments of the 
pasha’s harem last night, and with the young 
Greek girl, named Lulee ?” said waib. 

‘I was,” replied Alphion. 

“* Now tell me why you were there ?” 

The prisoner paused ere he answered, but he 
finally resolved to tell the truth. 

“T will tell you,” he said, at length: ‘Long 
ere the gentle Luiee was torn away from her 
home I knew and loved her, and, more than that, 
she loved me. I had asked her to become my 
wife, and she had promised. When the foul 
Turk stole her away I was absent. 0, had I 
been there they should have found their graves 
in the sands of our coast! But I was away. 
When I returned, Lulee was gone. Her poor 
old father limped out and told me the sad story. 
He had seen the whole, but he could not prevent 
it. I started off, and for the long year [ have 
searched in vain until yesterday, when I learned 
that she had been taken to your seraglio.” 

“ And why came you to her?” 

“To free.herfrom your power.” 

“ And P . else?” 

Alphion, with a burning 


~ SRA tone of relict “] 
believe your words. I feared at first that vou 
meant @ more aecursed y than to deprive me 
of her presence. But not why you were 
there, and hence have I come to see you.” 

“Die not Lalee tell thee i 

“No. She could not” 

“ Could now" 

“No. Her mind is unbalanced. She has 
spoken no word of sense since you were with 
her.”” 

The Greek youth started as he heard this, and 
fora moment he stood as one fear-struck ; but 





Once during the day Lulee was left alone, for | 


sharply he might have seen, like a diamond in 
the dark with a single my of light reflected from 
it, the gleaming of the youth's dark eye. 

But Gaib suspected nothing. He believed that 
the Greek’s agony had crushed him. He stood, 
with his hands folded in his capote, silent!y and 
earnestly regarding the prisoner. In an instant 
the Greek bounded forward and forced Gaib 
back upon the wooden bench, and, ere the as- 
tounded man could recover, his short sabre was 
taken from him and he was defenceless. 

“Now, foul Turk,” uttered Alphion, between 
his clenched teeth, “ thou art in my power, and 
as sure as there is a Great Spirit who sees us 


| both, I will kill thee if thoa dost not obey me! 


Mark me—I fear not the taking of thy life, for 


well do I know that I have been doomed. I | 


would kill thee as I would crush the asp I found 
among my choice fruit!” 

“Mercy! Do not murder me here in cold 
blood! I will cry—” 


“«—sh !”" interrupted the Greek. “Make but 


| one sound above thy breath, and this weapon 





on the next instant he trembled as though an | 


eleetrie shock had passed through his system, 
and then his features settled into a look of 
strange intent. 

“Is the maiden sick” he asked ; 
tone whi 
shown that his real thoughts had nothing to do 
with the question. 

“ Not very,” was the answer. 

“Poor Lalee!” muarmared Alphion, bowing 
his head and covering his face with his hands. 
“ Thou art lost to me forever!” Yet the speaker 

lost not sight of his visitor, for had Gaib looked 


but in a 


ch, to a close observer, would have | 


finds thy heart. I speak not idly now. But 
obey me, and thon shalt be spared. Do as I 
bid thee, and I’ll harm thee not.” 

“And what wouldst thou”’ Gaib gasped, 
utterly fear-stricken. 

“Remove thy capote and thy beneish—thy 
sash and belt—thy shoes and trowsers, and cap. 
Come—hasten.” 

“ But wherefore this ’” 

“To save me the work of killing thee, and 
then taking these things from thy dead body.” 

“ Bat what want you with them ?”’ 

“Mind you not that. I only bid vou remove 
the garments.—By the powers of heaven, sir, 
you live not a minute longer if you hesitate!” 

Gaib gazed upon the prisoner’s powerful frame 
—he felt the iron grip upon his arm—and, more- 
over, he saw the gleaming sabre pointed to his 
heart. With a deep groan he threw off his /#r- 
edjee, or capote ; then he removed his beneish—a 
cloth garment, worn over the linen jubbee. But 
here he hesitated. 

“ What would you do with these things?” he 
eagerly asked. 

“Why, since thou art so inqnisitive, I will 
tell thee: I would make my escape from this 
accursed place ; and when once clear of it I will 
never be found in Ismid again. Now off with 
thy shoes, and then the trowsers.” 

“Bat—” 

“Ha! Shall I strike?” 

“Hold! Mercy!” 

“ Quick, then!” 

Gaib quickly divested himself of his shoes 
and trowsers, and when this was done the Greek 
seized him and threw him down. With his 
handkerchief he firmly bound the young Tark’s 
arms behind him, and then with his red woollen 
scarf, or sash, he as firmly bound his legs. This 
done, he lifted Gaib to a sitting posture, and 
then, with the latter’s own kerchief, he bound 
up his mouth so tirmly that he could not utter a 
sound above a mere guttural groan. 

Alphion’s next move was to remove his own 
upper garments, and in their place he donned 
those of his victim. When he had wound Gaib’s 
sash about his loins, and buckled on his sabre, 
and donned the heavily tasselled cap, he turned 
to the bound man, and said : 

“‘ Now I fancy that I may pass in the dark for 
the pasha’s son. If the jailor treats you as well 
as he did me, he will bring you a crust of bread 
in the morning, and then he may set you free. 
Farewell—and if I never see you again, you 
may keep my poor garments in remembrance of 
one who has only placed you in durance for a 
tew hours that he might escape an ignominious 
death.” 

The poor Turk made a desperate movement, 
but he could not arise to his feet, and without 
waiting longer, Alphion picked up the lantern 
and turned towards the door. When he reached 
the low vaulted passage, he closed the door after 
him and bolted it, and then he hastened away 
toward the stairs. He remembered well the 
way by which he had come down, and he had no 
difficulty in finding the same way back. He 
had to ascend only one flight of steps, and 
though the upper corridor was long and narrow, 
yet it was straight, and ere long the fugitive 
came to the office. There were two Arnaoots 
there, one of whom was asleep over a sort of 
leewan, while the other eat bobbing his head 
over his pipe. But they beth started up as Al- 
phion entered, and looked as energetic and 
wakeful as two weasels. 

“ Suppose I leave this lantern here,” said the 
Greek, imitating Gaib’s voice as nearly as possi- 
ble, and hiding the imperfection that might exist 
in a grunting, hasty whisper. He knew not 
whether the lantern belonged to the prison or 
not, but he was on the safe side. 

“As you please, jewel of the age,” returned 
one of the Albanians, bowing low 

So the youth set the lantern down ; but as he 
was about t turn away, the last speaker inter- 
rupted him : 

“Does the dog die to-morrow ”” 

“Yes. But you may carry him his break- 
fast.” 

“ We will obey.” 

In a few minutes more the youthful Greek 
was in the street. He felt assmred now, and 
with a bolder step, he hastened on. There was 
no moon, but the stars were all out, and Alphion 
knew his way. 

Laiee lay upon her couch, and near her sat 
two female blacks. (ine of them was siceping 
while the other kept watch. The maiden seem- 
ed to be sleeping, though ever and anon her 
eyes would open, and some incoherent sentences 
fall from her lips. Thus she lay wher che door 
of the apartment opened, and a man eniered. 

“ Who is it?” asked Lalee, in a quick whisper. 

“Tt is our master—Gaib.”” 

“ Slaves,” spoke the intruder, turning his face 
from the light, and letting the heavy tassels of 
his cap dangie over his brow and eyes, “leave 
me with my betrothed for a while. Go to rour 
own apartments and sleep, and when I am tired 
of watching I will send for thee.” 

This was spoken in a low, hoarse whisper, as 
though the speaker were afraid of disturbing the 


how is this ' 
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seeming sleeper. The slaves seemed giad ‘0 
for they quickly arose, and with 
they made their way from the mom 
When their footsteps had died away in the dis- 
tance, the youth turned towards the coach. 
» he pronounced, in a low, sweet tone 
The maiden started ap with a wild movement 
“Who spoke '” she uttered, gazing into the 
man’s face. 
“a —ah ‘ 


»bev the order, 


low bows, 


r ” 
Lulee 


Make no noise, 
thine own Alphion. But 
strong now '” 

The maiden moved quickly forward and threw 
her arms about her lover's neck. 

“ Yes, yes, Alphion—and it has not been oth- 
erwise. It was but a deception of mine to stay 
the dreadful fate which seemed so near. But 
Surely, this is Gaib's garb.”” 

“Yes; and Gaib now lies bound in the very 

fungeon where I was thrown. He came to 
learn who and what I was, seeing that he could 
gain nothing from you. But wait not now; we 
can talk of this hereafter. Hasten now and pre- 
pare thyself, for the way is open before us. Be- 
fore I came up I saw that one of the gates was 
open, and the coast clear. ©, hasten, Lulee, 
and look boldly forward, for liberty and home 
are before as!” 

Lulee needed no second bidding. She threw 
on such articles of clothing as were at hand, and 
then turned to her lover. He led the way to the 
corridor, and from thence out upon the balcony 
There he unwound the long, silken sash from his 
loins, and quickly knotting the end, he bade La- 
lee seize it and hold fast. Then he lifted her 
over the railing, and without difficulty lowered 
her to the earth. Then he followed by means of 
the grape vine, which he had used once before, 
and when he reached the maiden’s side he 
caught her hand and led her quietly away 
through the garden. The gate was found and 
readily opened, and in a few moments more 
they were in the street. 

Once they were stopped by a janizary, who 
seemed to have just awakened from a sound 
sleep, but he detained them not, for he quickly 
recognized the son of the pasha. Alphion took 
his way towards the southern portion of the city, 
and with rapid steps they kept on antil they had 
reached the foot of the hill upon which the town 
stands, and shortly afterwards the youth stopped 
before a small wooden house and knocked loud- 
ly, at the same time giving whistle peculiar to 
the Greek boatmen. In a few moments the door 
was opened, and a man, habited in the garb of a 
Greek sailor, made his appearance with a smal! 
lantern in his hand. 

“Otho,” spoke the applicant, “I am here 
with my holy prize. O, if you love me, let us 
be off at once !” 

“Ha! Alphiog? By heavens, ’tis! But come 
in. My crew are all on hand.—And is this our 
gentle Lulee ’” the sailor continued, as he enter- 
ed the house. “0, tis. You know me, Lalee ’”’ 

“ Yes, good Otho.” 

But enough of this. The stout sailor wiped a 
tear from his eye as he felt the gentle pressure of 
Lalee’s warm lips upon his rough cheek, and 
then he turned and left the apartment. Ere 
long he returned, followed by three others of 
like profession, and Lulee quickly comprehended 
that the noble, generous (tho had volunteered 
himself, his crew, and his vessel, in the work of 
assisting Alphion to find and to rescue her. 

The party soon set out with Otho now for their 
guide, and at the distance of half a mile they 
came to a small cove wherein laya boat. They 
entered, and were soon skipping over the wind- 
ruffled waters of the gulf. The vessel was reach- 
ed, and just as the moon arose, which told that 
"twas the hourof midnight, the sails were spread, 
and under a fair breeze the little polacca started 
off. Long before daylight the swiftly flying craft 
had reached the sea of Marmora, and by the 
morning of the day after she entered the Medi- 
terranean. bad bed ° 

At the door of a small cot which stood close 
by the beach of Dyro, where the mountains of 
Maina sweep almost down to the water's edge, 
and where lived those hariy Greeks who had 
never bowed to the proud Turk, sat an old man 
who held in one hand a crutch. His head was 
silvered over with the frosts of many years, and 
his once noble face was deeply furrowed both by 
time and care. He sat there watching the move- 
ments of a polacca which had anchored in the 
little bay. A boat was coming off, and he could 
see that ‘twas full of hisown countrymen. Soon 
it touched the beach, and a light form sprang out 
upon the sand. It was afemale form—and with 
a wildly beating heart the old man started ap. 
On came the fairy-like form, bounding like « 
roe, and in a few moments more she flung her 
arms about the old man’s neck, and as a flood of 
warm tears gushed forth she marmured the name 
of “ Father.” 

“Lalee! Lalee! My own loved, lost Lalee !”” 
gasped the transported parent, as he strained his 
child to his bosom. 

Ay—it was Lulee ; and ere long Alphion also 
came for theold man’s blessing. And then ‘tho 
and his nobie followers came to share the joy 

One bright Sabbath morning a happy party 
were assembled in the little chapel of Dyr. 
That same white-haired old man was there, and 
so were Alphion and Lalee—and there the old 
vow sas repeated by the two youthful lovers, 
and under its virtue the priest made them one 
for life. 

Lalee never heard from her Turkish master 
again, and the memory of her servitude in Iemid 
was but as the passing of a summer's cload. 
It gave her no pangs of grief nor did it ever canse 
her to shadder, for now her happiness was the 
more apparent, and the breath of her native 
shores and mountains was made doubly sweet by 
the contrast. She kept the little dagger, for it 
was to that she had once given her all of honor 
im charge ; while her husband kept the gaudy 
trappings of Gaib as a memento of that unfor- 
tunate wife-hunter, whom he had left locked ap 
in adark dungeon, and who had since, by the 
death of his father and «ablime appomtment, be 


loved one. "Tis 


say—is thy mind 


come s pasha, but without a wife. 





Itis much better to endeavor to forget one’s 
misfortunes, than to speak often of them. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
STANZAS. 


Among the grassy groves, where all was calm and still, 
I sat me down, and let thoughts come and go at will. 
Dost see yon little mound, with the lily on its top, 
Approach not ly, it is a hallowed spot; 

A mother’s first young bud of promise is laid there, 
Whereon in star-lit hours she often drops a tear. 





Here, too, at matin hours she’s sometimes to be found, 
And whispers many a prayer for the rosebud in the ground. 
O weep not thou, young mother, thy darling is at rest, 
Escaped from this bleak world to its Redeemer's breast ; 
Our Father took it home, away from suffering here, 

He called it up to heaven, to be an angel there. 


Then weep not, young mother, or weep for those still here; 

Think of its happy state in yon celestial sphere. 

I know tears give relief when the heart is much oppressed, 

Bat we should mourn in faith that all is for the best ; 

You will meet your babe again in yon bright home above, 

When you leave this dreary vale for the haven of joy and 
love. i.7. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BANK-BILL. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Tue night was far advanced—the sound of 
carriages and of foot-passengers had ceased. I 
was slowly returning home, buricd in the sad- 
dest reflections. I had exhausted my resources, 
wearied the good will of my friends ; 1 had ar- 
rived at that degree of poverty which one con- 
ceals as a disgrace, and was returning in despair 
after a day of vain endeavors to improve my 
condition. Ino longer hoped, except in a mira- 
cle. My head was cast down—my eyes fixed 
on vacancy. They were attracted by a little 
black object lying in the shadow of a building. 
I stooped. It wasa pocket-book, about the size 
of a porte-monnaie. But a moment before, I 
had said to myself: “If I could only find a 
bank-bill!” and I had, for several minutes, 
sought minutely on the sidewalk, picking up all 
the bits of paper I perceived. I had quickly 
blushed for my folly, and recovered my senses. 
Now, it was precisely at this instant when I had 
been thinking so much of finding something that 
the idea did not appear absurd, that I held a 
pocket-book in my hand. It is impossible to 
imagine my sensations. 

I had often reflected on an analogous situation, 
but I had formed but an imperfect idea of the 
emotion I then felt. I was overcome by a 
weakness which chilled my very marrow, a per- 
spiration of the brow, a nervous tremor, dizzi- 
ness of the head and violent palpitation of the 
heart. Reflection suddenly rendered me calm. 
I had so little faith in a fortunate chance, that I 
was convinced I should find in the pocket-book 
only insignificant paper. I put it in my pocket 
and continued my route. : 

I had taken but a few steps, when Isaw in the 
distance, by the gas-light, a man coming towards 
me. Agitation disturbed my vision. It seemed 
to me as if this man was stooping to look for 
something. I am now persuaded that it was not 
so. But then the illusion was such, that I was 
overcome with fear. I suddenly imagined that 
this was the owner of the pocket-book, and that 
this pocket-book contained papers of importance. 
I will be sincere; a very dishonest sentiment 
spontaneously seized me. I turned and ran 
without knowing whither. In my confusion, 
there was a ringing in my ears, my breathing 
sounded like the bellows of a forge, which made 
me fora moment think myself pursued, and I 
felt almost sick. I suffered more than we suffer 
in nightmares in which we attempt to flee in 
spite of the inertia of our limbs. After a mad 
race through twenty streets, I at last reached 
my house and rang the bell. I rushed in and 
shut the door after me with feverish violence; 
there, I paused a moment to breathe. My limbs 
bent beneath me. I ascended the stairs to my 
room. The same reflection which had already 
calmed me, calmed me a second time. ‘I am 
mad, there is nothing in it,’”’ said I to myself. I 
entered my room more tranquil. I seated my- 
self before a table and drew the pocket-book 
from my pocket. I noticed that, in spite of my- 
self, my hands trembled as if suddenly attacked 
with the palsy. 

It was a little pocket-book in shagreen, its 
color bottle green, and without a lock. Never 
did the most exciting romance awaken in me 
such lively interest. There were four pockets, 
of which one was closed by a clasp. I scarcely 
breathed. I emptied the three open pockets 
which contained, simply: First, a receipt for 
rent ; second, two letters ; third, a note for three 
hundred francs lent; fourth, a bit of court plas- 
ter; fifth, a piece of very old lace; sixth, the 
recipe for & cough medicine ; seventh, the bill of 
an artist in hair. The closed pocket remained. 
I opened it, singularly cooled by the finding of 
the above-named articles. I was wrong, for I 
drew from it—and a powerful emotion like an 
electric shock seized me—a bill of a thousand 
francs ! 

O, what a sensation! I know not how long I 
remained in ecstacy before this little silken, veined 
paper, whose letters, M.1.L L. E.F.R.A. N.C. 8., 
flashed in my eyes like the blade of a razor. I 
scarcely thought that this bill might not belong 
to me. I was beside myself with joy. “A 
thousand francs! it is a fortune! it belongs to 
me!” An instant afterwards 1 doubted the le- 
gitimacy of my right, and suffered in proportion 
to my joy. What a night! I did not fall asleep 
until daylight. 

On awakening, my mind was clearer. I 
viewed the thing in a light which greatly dinin- 
ished my satisfaction. I was not dead to all 
honesty, and in spite of myself was compelled to 
listen to the voice of conscience. Among the 
poor, there are very few who have not thought 
of finding something, and said, as they were 
returning home, fatigaed and despairing: “If [ 
could find a bank-bill!’” Nothing is more com- 
mon than discussions on this subject. We have 
heard these persons, twenty times, reasoning al- 
most in the same manner nearly in these terms : 
“‘1f I should find a bank-bill, what should I do? 
I would put it away safely, then wait. I would 
seek to obtain exact information respecting the 
person who had lost it, and the social position of 








that person. If it was @ poor person like my- 
self, I would restore it; but if it was a rich 
man, a Rothschild, one of those who light their 
cigars with bank-notes, 1 would keep it. In 
keeping it, what wrong should I do him? would 
he be more or less rich ? would his business suf- 
fer? Yes, certainly, I would keep it.” 

I do not endorse the morality of this reason- 
ing. I merely say that of a hundred persons 
who abandon themselves to these dreams, ninety- 
nine, at least, prefer this theory ; for it is not ex- 
actly in order to restore it, that one wishes to 
find anything. I might be classed in this cat- 
egory of finders. I had therefore to inquire for 
the person who had lost the pocket-book, and 
this obligation troubled me. I feared lest my re- 
searches should terminate in discovering some 
unfortunate man ruined and perhaps dishonored 
by this loss. I thought, with an interest min- 
gled with much anxiety, of the means by which 
I might arrive at the truth. I wished to know 
immediately whether or not fortune had seemed 
to smile upon me only to add to my misery. 

The papers which were in the pocket-book, 
and which I had scarcely looked at, would doubt- 
less put me on the track of the proprietor. I 
therefore took it and made anew the inventory of 
its contents. The first thing which fell into my 
hands was one of the letters. It bore the stamp 
of Rouen, and was addressed to M'lle Turpin, 
Passage Verdeau, No. 4. The writing and 
spelling were both poor. I give it as it was: 

“My coop Turpin :—How I am tormented 
at not reseaving news from you, I pray you if 
you are not sick to rite me imediately. I have 
so menny things to tell you my poor hart is full 
to overflowing. If you could see how I am 
changed, you would no longer recognize your 
Louise. 

“ Adieu, good Turpin. I embrace you with 
all my hart. 

“Your old friend, Louise. 
«Madame Louise, care of M. Dubois, Rouen.’ 

I give you my address. 1 think you must have 

lost the other.” 

This was indeed surprising. Judge of my 

tupefaction! I bered having seen this 
Louise at Rouen and to have spoken to her at 
the house of the very restaurateur where I had 
sometimes eaten. She was about fifty. Her 
husband, a pedler and a drunkard, left her whole 
weeks without a sou, and beat her when he re- 
turned home. She lodged in a garret in the 
house of the restaurateur. She had confided to 
me her poverty and desertion by her relatives, 
for the most part rich or well off. Was not this 
t dinary ? I had found a pocket- 
book and in it a letter from this Louise! Chance 
is accustomed to similar facts,and yet I can 
never be surprised enough at these singular 
coincidences. 

But who was this Turpin, to whom the good 
woman wrote a letter so tender and so pressing ? 
I took up the pocket-book and drew from it 
another paper. It was the receipt for rent. 








“«T, the undersigned, proprietor of a house in 
Paris, Passage Verdeau, No. 4, acknowledge the 
receipt from M’lle Turpin of the sum of one 
hundred and fifty francs for one quarter’s rent of 
the rooms she occupies in said house. 

“E. Renavpor. 

“ Paris, April 8th, 1850.” 

This receipt somewhat relieved me. The 
pocket-book evidently belonged to M’lle Tur- 
pin. This lady occupied apartments rented at 
six hundred francs." I therefore concluded that 
she was well off—perhaps rich; that this bank- 
bill was not indispensable to her ; that in appro- 
priating it to myself, I should be subjecting her 
to very little inconvenience. I looked once 
more lovingly at the bill, and began again to 
enumerate all the pleasures connected with its 
possession. The examination of the other papers 
proved that my presumptions with regard to tke 
fortune of M’lle Turpin were just. The tenor 
of the note and of the second letter attested 
that this lady was even in a situation to lend 
money to the people whose servant she had for- 
merly been. 


“T acknowledge the receipt from Mlle. Turpin 
of the sum of three hundred francs which I en- 
gage to repay on the 5th of April, 1850. 

“LauRE DE G. 

“ Paris, Jan. 4th, 1850.” 

The letter, signed with the same name and re- 
lating to this billet, proved an important and de- 
cisive fact. As it seemed, M’lle Turpin prac- 
tised extortion and usury in an uncommon de- 
gree. So at least thought Madame Laure de G., 
since she did not hesitate to write to her thus: 


“ Your threats of speaking to my husband 
afflict me much, my dear Tarpin, and are incom- 
prehensibletome. You have too much good sense 
not to understand that you would do me an irre- 
ene wrong, and that without profit to you. 

store to me my note, and I will give you 
another for three hundred and _ fifty francs, pay- 
able the 8th of next month. I can do no more. 
In case that be not sufficient, I will pledge you 
jeweis enough to cover twice the sum. at do 
not threaten us with such miseries. You have 
not forgetten how much | was attached to you 
when you were housekeeper in my family? Be 
sure that I still love you much. 

“Laure DE G. 

“10th April, 1850.” 

What else need I know? According to my 
system, I ought to believe myself really and 
truly the proprietor of the bill. And yet the 
conviction did not fill my mind in such a manner 
as to leave no room for doubt. There was a 
struggle which caused me at intervals a painful 
heaviness of heart. An instant afterwards, 
there was an ineffable, extravagant joy, to be 
comprehended only by him who has nothing, and 
who knows the value of money. 

In order to enjoy my fortune in peace, I had 
to combine the intrigue of a long comedy. I 
might awaken suspicion by an increase of ex- 
penses, since I was known to be poor. I must 
live in the sight of my friends as I had been ac- 
customed to do, in apparent poverty. 

To change the bill, was not a little embarrass- 
ing. It was possible that M’lle Turpin might 
have communicated her loss to the prefect of the 
police, and that a description of the bill had 
been sent to the brokers. My exterior was far 
from betokening wealth. Would not he to whom 
I should apply to change my bill ask my name ? 
Would he not follow me *—keep watch of me? 





What, then, should Ido? I resolved to conceal 


the bill for some time and act with consummate 
prudence and discretion. 

I had been in the habit of visiting a merchant 
who lived in one of the streets at right angles 
with the Rue St. Denisy* Chance had brought 


could give an idea. I should rather never have | 
found the bill. Since it had been in my hands, 
through how many doubts, anxieties and cruel | 
sensations had I not passed! Before, I had been | 
in some degree resigned to my poverty. It was 














among these people, mot@or less c ial in 
their habits, some “and literati, so that 
there was quite a mixed y- I resolved to 
go there the g with a view of pro- 
curing some de » mode of changing 
money. 

It was yet day determined not to 
stop to read the It was in vain, for a 
yellow paper corner of my eye and 


made me turn my head. “Losr.” I trembled 
from head to foot, amd read the handbill fever- 
i f rd of fifteen francs for 
parrot. Further on, a 
uck my eye. This 
eyhound. The emo- ‘ 
isagreeable. I re- 











in. 

tould not silence 
d said : 

n what you 


cunning, address, ‘Bo > he! 

risks his liberty—sometimes_ ; but you, 
you appropriate yo 
others basely, without risk 
having not even to fear the injury of a suspicion.” 

I replied, timidly : 

“This woman is rich and avaricious; she has 
ten times more than enough for her subsistence. 
I have every reason to believe that she has not 
come honestly by this money—that she has 
stolen a part of it. Would it not be the height 
of absurdity for me to assume a disinterestedness 
so useless to her, so prejudicial to me, an unfor- 
tunate man, who knows not even how he is to 
subsist another day ?” 

“Pitiable reasoning! Theft is theft, whether 
it be committed on the poor or on the rich. 
Then, evil does not excuse evil. If this woman 
has been a thief, it is no reason you should be 
such. Restore the bill, or you will be all your 
life a miserable shadow of yourself, and never 
outlive your own contempt—more to be feared a 
thousand times than that of others.” 

By this time, I had reached my place of desti- 
nation. Ispoke just now of coincidences, and 
the stupefaction in which they always plunged 
me. I am about to state a new one which 
seemed to me miraculous. I had come with the 
intention of bringing on the carpet the subject 
of the changing of bills. There was present a 
gentleman, a cousin of the lady of the house, 
who was called Ernest. Until now, I had 
scarcely noticed the name. Suddenly this name, 
connected with an observation which he made 
on the head-dress of his cousin, caused me a sin- 
gular scnsation. This was the reason why: In 
the pocket-book, it will be remembered, was 
found among other things a hair-dresser’s bill ; 
I had hastily glanced over it. It was the receipt 
for some hair valued at fifteen francs, furnished 
by a M. Ernest, artist in hair, Rue St. Denis. 
The figure, the hair, the manners, the language 
of the Ernest present, convinced me immedi- 
ately that he was a hairdresser. He must live 
not far distant. Evidently, I was in company 
with the signer of the bill of M’lle Turpin. 
This discovery gave me a sudden shock. I was 
for a few minutes completely bewildered. I 
thought how fortunate it was that I had not yet 
alluded to the bank-biil, for I did not kuow what 
the consequences might have been. With all the 

i pection possible and with icy calmness, 
I said to M. Ernest: 

“Do you know M’lle Turpin?” 

“Ido,” said he tome; ‘she purchases hair 
of me.” 

“Who is this lady ?” 

“Apparently, she is a sort of dealer in old 
lace ; but in reality she is a usurer who lends 
money at ahigh rate. Her housekeeper, for she 
has no servant, has related to me the most mar- 
vellous stories respecting her avarice. She cer- 
tainly does not consume the twentieth part of 
her income. No one knows what she does with 
her money.” 

In my conversation with M. Ernest, I made 
an ample provision of arguments calculated to 
make me resolve to keep the bill; and I needed 
them, for the voice of which I have spoken had 
not fuiled to leave an impression on my mind. 

“‘ This old wretch,” said I to myself, as I re- 
turned home, “has at least twenty thousand 
francs a year which she has gained by illicit 
means. She scarcely spends two thousand. 
Couched on a barren heap of gold, she leaves 
her old relative Louise in the extremity of pov- 
erty, and pursues with humiligting threats a wo- 
man perhaps young, beautiful a 


commit the folly of res' sto her a 
she would hoard up with others, in s¢ 
when this sum would be of so ruc 

But the voice re-commmenc 
cried vehemently: 

“So many subilge amd’ insidious reason’ | 
Take care what you de. You are about to dig 
a ditch in which to bury yourself alive. Crime 
leads to crime. You are contemplating # moral 
suicide. You are about to take the first step 
down the ladder which leads to disgrace and 
ruin. There is still time for repentance.” 

I was importunate and unmoved. I attempted 
to strengthen myself. I promised that I would 
limit myself to this one fault—that I would in 
future live as an honest man. The voice was 
inexorable : 

“Suppose you should have energy or resolu- 
tion enough to limit yourself to this crime, and 
should become hereafter a model of probity. 
The remembrance of your crime would poison 
your whole life. The purer and holier you be- 
came, the more odious and hateful would your 
act seem, and the more would you suffer from 
it. A good life has exigencies as imperious as 
an evil life.” 
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What I suffered, I know no picture which 


doubtless in order that I might understand and 
feel it better, that 1 had revived a moment to joy 
—that I had recovered the desire to live. I was 
overwhelmed with sorrow. What was to be 
done? My troubled conscience suggested to me 
a number of expedients. I dwelt particularly 
on that of keeping the bill with the formal inten- 
tion of restoring it at some time in the future, 
both principal and interest. Objections pitilessly 
presented themselves to the subtlety of this 
snare. What did I know of the future? Might 
I not be perpetually unable to restore this sum * 
I was therefore giving the care of my honor to 
chance. In reality, was it possible to commit a 
more dishonest act? Besides, in the meantime, 
the old woman might die. I should then be 
obliged to inquire the fames and dwellings of 
her heirs. Now, to assume such a responsibilicy, 
to expose myself to such anxiety, to compromise 
my repose for so little—was it anything less than 
madness ? 

I also thought of sending the thousand francs 
to old Louise, addressing the note for three hun- 
dred francs to Madame Laure de G., and burging 
the rest. But had I the right todoso? I was 
not commissioned to exercise retributive justice. 
Could I ever know whether the result would cor- 
respond with my anticipations? Then, she 
only who owned the bill had a right to djspose 
of it. Why should I meddle? I i ned a 
man who should take bills from the chest of a 
banker to distribute to the poor. 

I passed a horrible night. On rising I was 
in frightful humor, and my mind was full of in- 
decision. I looked with a sad air towards the 
pocket book 1 knew not what course to take. 
O, how guilty was even this indecision! By 
what tortures did I not expiate it! I was by 
this time convinced that it would compromise 
my tranquillity forever to keep the bill, but I 
could not yet summon courage to restore it. I 
wished to wait and see if my scruples were not 
chimerical. To relieve my brain of the turbu- 
lent ideas which had fatigued it for two days 
past, I read the papers. I hoped thus to divert 
my attention. The first article which chanced to 
meet my eye was this : 


“Yesterday afternoon, Frangois, a hackney- 
coachman, found in his carriage a pocket-book 
containing valuable _. He immediately 
carried it to the police-oftice !”” 

What a lesson! I threw aside the paper 
angrily. I took another; but I was truly unfor- 
tunate. Chance seemed to persecute me. I did 
all I could not to read this other article, but 
vainly ; the characters would attract my eyes in 
spite of myself: 

“A brave workman, whose name we hasten 
to publish, Joseph Pidoux, living at Rue Bourg 
l’Abbe, No. 6, found, Wednesday evening, on 
returning home, a pocket-book, which besides in- 
significant rs, contained two bank bills—one 

a hundred and the other of two hundred 
francs. The next morning, Pidoux went to re- 
port it te the loser. This act isthe more praise- 
worthy, that Pidoux has a numerous family, 
and chat he is at present out of work. Facts of 
this kind are not so rare that we need to be sur- 
prised at them. But we are glad to have them 
to record, were itonly asareply tothe calumnies 
which are often uttered against our honest and 
laborious working population.” 


“ But I have read a hundred such facts in the 
papers !”” said I to myself. And I remembered a 
fact which had been related to me a week before 
concerning a poor young girl who, like myself, 
had found at midnight on the sidewalk a pocket- 
book containing a thousand francs, which she 
had unhesitatingly restored to the owner, refus- 
ing even the reward which had been offered. All 
these examples distracted my mind and inspired 
me with a profound contempt for myself. I 
should not have waited a second longer. I 
should have risen, taken the pocket-book, and 
hastened to return it. I resolved to wait until 
the morrow. Decidedly I was a wretch. 

I paid by cruel nightmares this last effort of 
my vicious inclinations. But I had had enough 
of them. I put the pocket-book in my pocket, 
after having made a memorandum of the papers 
it contained and copied the two letters, for I 
wished to punish myself by one day confessing 
publicly my guilt, and I went to the Passage 
Verdeau, where I easily found M’'lle Turpin. 
This old woman examined me suspiciously. 
I told her why I came. She seized the pocket- 
book and opened it with feverish vivacity. Once 
certain that nothing had been subtracted from it, 
she looked at me insolently and said: “ You 
have been a long time in bringing it to me.” 

The reproach fell so heavily, that I blushed to 
the white of my eyes. My confusion and my 
embarrassed countenance induced her to believe 
that 1 expected the reward she had promised in 
handbills. 

“Ho!” grunted she; “fifty francs for the 
trouble of stooping !” 

I recovered myself immediately. I turned 
my back upon the old woman and went out with- 
out even taking leave of her. 

We recoil before an act of probity, for fear of 
suffering, almost as we hesitate to have a tooth 
extracted; but, in both cases, as soon as the 
thing is done, we feel a profound—an ineffable 
satisfaction. This was my case. On leaving, 
notwithstanding a remnant of bitter sadness, I 
felt more at ease and praised myself for my act. 
I dare affirm that there was but little merit in it. 
Of what use had been my reason, my inteili- 
gence, the edacation which had been given me, 
the books I had read? The clearest result of 
this intellectual development had been to reduce 
me toa problematic honesty, incontestably be- 
low that of a hackney-coachman and a poor 
girl. 

At least, I ought to congratulate myself on 
this adventure, since, dating from that day, I 
was radically cured of that deplorable affection, 
common to so many unfortunates, which con- 
sists in a passionate desire to find something. 
What I endured during three days of possession, 
more than sufficed to ensure my virtue in the 
future. 














THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE. 


In 1784, in Redruth, England, as a worthy 
= was returning from a visit to his flock, 
ate in the twilight, he saw before him a strange 
nondescript, as large as a black ram, with ¢ 
flashing fire, and breathing very hard, running 
furiously towards his shins. videntially he 
sprang aside, and before his assailant could turn 
upon him, he had run such a distance as gave 
hope of deliverance, when he came full batt 
— a man running in the opposite direction. 
‘Run for your life! back! back!” cries the 
parson. ‘“ Have you seen my steamer?” asked 
the stranger. “I’ve seen the evil spirit himself ; 
run! ran!” “By Jove!” exclaimed the stran- 
ger; “how far ahead is he ?” 

The tone of this question, and the company 
of a human creature, in some measure dispelled 
the fright of the faithful man, and assured him 
that he, if any one, should have co: to face 
the powers of darkness; so he ta and ran 
after the stranger, who, as he thought, by mis- 
take had taken the wrong direction. They soon 
came up to the object of their pursuit, which had 

t into a ditch, and was roaring territically. 
To the astonishment of the n, the stranger 
seized and dragged the fiery monster to the road. 

“She got away from me, sir. I was givin 
her a try; the bit of road being good for a run. 

“O, goodness ! well, she is yours, then. Pray, 
what is she?” 

“A steamer, sir, I call her. She is a little 
experiment of mine, got up to try whether Mr. 
Watt s idea of running coaches by steam can be 
carried out. I think it can, sir, if capital can be 
got for it.” 

“Indeed! indeed! Pray, my dear sir, who 
may you be?” 

“Tam William Murdoch, at Ps a service ; a 
— engineer, S— . the erection 
of pumping engines for Boulton att, in the 
saline phe yas.” . 

Great was the relief and satisfaction of the 
worthy parson on discovering that what he 
imagined to be something broke leose from an 
unsafe place, was but a bit of honést mancraft— 
a lunatic conceit it might be, but harmless, ex- 
cept when it ran away, and might frighten chil- 
dren, perhaps hurt them. 

This miniature engine was the first embod- 
iment of the idea of locomotion on roads by 
steam.—Railfoad Advooate. 





BLESSINGS OF MONARCHY. 


How would our retired soap-boilers and pit- 
hucksters of the Fifth Avenue, who sigh for a 
monarchied form of government in place of the 
one under which they at present live, like to be 
taxed to support, among other luxuries, almost 
infinite in number, which monarchy demands, 
an impertal stud, such as the annexed, described 
by the Vienna correspondent of the Springtield 
Républican: “1 have visited some picture gal- 
leries, twenty or thirty churches, a great many 
cabinets of natural history, a few palaces, and, 
most interesting of all, the imperial stables, 
where 600 noble steeds are lodged most royally, 
apd fare sumptuously every day, dutifully at- 
tended by 3u0 servants. The apartments of 
their equine highnesses are at once splendid and 
comfortable, free from the scent of the stable, 
and clean as a lady’s parlor. Their blunkets are 
embroidered with the imperial crest, and their 
harnesses, saddles, and ail their equipments are 
of the most costly kind, and generally in excel- 
lenttaste. In one large hall are some 200 car- 
riages, of which the cheapest cost two or three 
thousand dollars, and the coronation carriage, 
adorned with paintings by Rubens, and cotered 
with diamonds and gold, wheels and all, cost 
about $250, Another hail filled with state 
saddles and @appings of various descriptions, is 
still more maguiticent. But the animals them- 
selves, unlike most occupants of pulaces, far 
outshine all their exterior adornments. The 
bright, fiery, intelligent eye, the proudly arching 
neck (the horse is the only animal whom pride 
really becomes), the form of perfect symmetry, 
the delicate but powerful limbs, the grace of 
every movement, the gentleness and courtesy 
with which they receive every little attention be- 
stowed upon them, the high-bred nobleness and 
dignity of their whole deportment, filled me 
with admiration. 1 would rather have my 
choice trom these 600 horses than the imperial 
crown of the owner. The carriage horses are all 
white, but those for riding are ot all colors, some 
magnificently black.—New York Dispatch. 





News Glances. 


PRECAUTION AGAINST Porson.—In Ger- 
many, to prevent poison being obtained for evil 
purposes, none is allowed to be sold without a 
written order or certificate from a physician. 
To prevent rat poison being made bad use of, 
or taken by mistake, the arsenic is mixed with 
tallow and lamp black, which makes a com- 
pound that no human being could partake of. 








Porvutation oF THE Unitep States aT 
CLOSE OF 1857.—Atthe close of 1857, the total 
population of the United States, upon the sup- 
position that its average ratio of increase has 
been maintained, or nearly so, may be computed 
to be, in round numbers, about 30,000,000. 





“Marry ix Haste.”—One day, lately, a 
couple too much ina hurry to have the hymeneal 
knot tied to wait for the end of their journey, 
were married in the cars on the Connecticut 
River Railroad. The gentleman was from 
Keene, N. H., and the bride from Chicopee, Mass. 





Remarkas_e Cow.—Calvin Freeman, of 
Brookfield, Vermont, has a cow thirty years old 
last spring, that has raised a calf every year but 
two, since she was two years old, making twenty- 
seven in all. 





Tue Orera.—No opera troupe can be said 
to be sure of success that has not a live countess 
in its ranks, and Vestvali has secured one for 
her Mexican company—the Countess Tasca 
Tacani. 





A yew Prima Downa.—Madame de With- 
orst, in New York, who is determined to make 
music a profession, has long been one of the 
most distinguished ornaments of New York 
society. 





“Not wortn a Burton.”—This is the 
opinion that most. married women have of their 
husbands. The proof is to be found in the in- 
variable absence of buttons on their shirt-collars. 

4-2 »eao— — 

Deatu or a Cenrensarian.—The Provi- 
dence Journal announced the death in that city 
recently, of Mr. Seth Yates, who was one han- 
dred years old on the third day of last March. 





Rattroap CeLenration.—The citizens of 
Portland are taking into consideration the ex- 
pediency of celebrating the opening of the Grand 
Trunk Railroad to Toronto, Canada West. 
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THE CARNIVAL OF LIFE 

To eee the carnival at Paris or at Roo 
to be one of the principal temptations 
Yankees to an ocean voyage. The ier 
entire city masquerading it for days, hu: 
of thousands of people in disguise, was 
larly attractive. There is no longer a 
charm in the carnival—the chilling wei 
government influence has pressed the life 
it. The gayety is forced—its laughs are + 
and harsh—its Punchinelios are mere ¥ 
gentlemen, and their few and far-between + 
are dismal in the extreme. 

Bat what if this lite interlade be out o! 
“ Play out the play, ye villains!” It is t 
failure of a scene or two. We have ou 
yet, for “all the world’s a stage,” and | 
bat one long carnival. At Paris and at! 
people are never less disguised than whe: 
wear the mask. The moment that bla: 
eclipses the face, the heart leaps right up: 
surface like a fish springing upward on a. 
day. The concealed love that, like “ the 
in the bud, preyed on the damask chook,’ 
its expression. The stealthy lover of the 
shines forth the bold Bacchanal, Hatred | 
his defiance through the rigid lips of the ; 
mache, and Folly frantically shakes her b- 
defiance of the “rod of the wise man.” 


solemn asses that sit in high places and «.: 


their heads till the gaping crowd believe 
is something in them, now bray forth stree 
unadulterated “ Balaam.” Talk of disguir 
the carnival is a revelation of characte 
mask is shifted from the heart to the face 
But it is the world, my masters, that is | 

life-long maskers. Go into the street an» 
and you will fiud it crowded with masquer 
Look at that important personage, strutt 
the parade ground—all gold lace, and ; 
and spur, and sword, and sabre-tasche—a 
in port and tread. He is the veriest po 
breathing—a mere carpet-knight. The th 
of a battery of shotted guns would blan 
cheek to the hue of a sick girl’s, Yes, an 
shy, modest man who shuffles along the 
and is too timid to raise his eyes from the 
walk, is really carved out of solid pluck 
would march upon a park of hostile ar 
without so much as winking. And that ne \. 
the idol of the hour—whose lips incessan: 
voke blessings on the “dear people,” whi 
only lives to serve—that pure, immacula: 
triot and lover of his country, despises th: 
ple in his heart and uses them only as ste; 
stones to power. In that meek, apostolic 
with reverent locks, behold one in whom a; 
not quenched the volcanic fires of passi: 
subtle, selfish, dangerous enemy of society 
there is Benevolence personified. That 
head and open countenance, and guileles 
eye, speak the heart and hand “ open as th 
to one thing, charity.” Verdant friend’ - 
expansive countenance belongs to the me: 
most miserly heart in existence. He, too 
masquerader. ©, Lavater! thou were a 
man in the estimation of thy disciples ; bu: 
who walk amidst the carnival of life, tang: 
bitter experience, know that thou wert 
gigantic humbug, and that the haman fa: 
vine is in too many cases a mask, and + 
revelation. 


—_———_——_._-¢ wee 0 — 





BARLEY WITHOUT BEARD. 

Mr. 1. W. Briggs, of West Macedon, W 
county, N. Y., three years ago obtained 
grains of a variety of barley discovered gr: 
withoot beard in the Himalayan M i 
has multiplied them so that he is now en 
to farnish one head to every grower of bar! 
the nation, who will send him his address + 
stamped envelop. Should any person ¢ 
more than one head, Mr, Briggs will se: 
package of 700 or 800 grains, post paid, f 
cents, accompanied with a few heads to ; 
the fact of its being beardiess, The quali 
this grain for grinding or malting has no: 
been tested. 








~@ wee - -— —— 

A Coxunxpaom,— Bowen & McName 
New York, in digging their cellar, undern 
the wall of the Broadway Theatre, and | 
with a crash, whereupon the New York Bu 
Times perpetrates the following: “ Wh: 
Bowen & McNamee like successful thee 
debutantes? Because they ‘brought dow 
house’ the first time they attempted to m- 
with the stage.” 

—_—— momo --—-——-~ 

Misino ts Caxava.—The Toronto ( 
states that the Provincial Government has 
to the Montreal Mining Company one har 
thousand acres of the choicest land upon [ 
Huren and Superior, for the nominal ov 
two shillings per acre, not for mining, but ge 
settlement purposes. 





_— -—oe + SD 
Exrecteo Annivat—The Mahomme 
believe that in thirty years Mahomet will ap 
on horseback and regulate the affairs of the w 
We don't see why he should re appear on b 
back, for if we remember rightly, he mad- 
ascent on a jackass. 
——_@ Doro ————— 
Freexscn Pattosorurt —A Frenchman's 
ory of life is summed ap in the motto of Be 
napalas—* Vat, drink aad love—the reset ls 
worth a phillip.” 





cooe-o 
Gop. —The wtal export of gold from 


forma foots up rising 630,800,000 far the 
seven moaths. 























CHE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE. 


t,in Redruth, England, as a worthy 
\s returning from a visit to his flock, 
\» twilight, he saw before him a strange 
ipt, as large as a black ram, with e 
re, and breathing very hard, running 
towards his shins. videntially he 
ide, and before his assailant could turn 
_he had run such a distance as gave 
deliverance, when he came full butt 
man running in the opposite direction. 
your life! back! back!” cries the 
“ Have you seen my steamer?” asked 
er. “ T’ve seen the evil spirit himself ; 
” “By Jove!” exclaimed the stran- 
w far ahead is he ?” 
1e of this question, and the company 
\n creature, in some measure dispelled 
of the faithful man, and assured him 
| any one, should have co to face 
3 of darkness; so he turned and ran 
stranger, who, as he thought, by mis- 
taken the wrong direction. They soon 
o the object of their pursuit, which had 
a ditch, and was roaring territically. 
tonishment of the parson, the stranger 
| dragged the fiery monster to the road. 
“ot away from me, sir. I was givin 
the bit of road being good for a run. 
odness ! well, she is yours, then. Pray, 
ne? 
amer, sir, I call her. She is a little 
at of mine, got up to try whether Mr. 
‘ea of running coaches ty steam can be 
it. I think itcan, sir, if capital can be 
” 


d! indeed! Pray, my dear sir, who 
be ?’’ 


William Murdoch, at of otal a 
al en r, superintendi 6 erection 
og pane for’ Boulton & Watt, in the 
eabouts.” 
was the relief and satisfaction of the 
narson on discovering that what he 
1 to be something broke loose from an 
vce, was but a bit of honést mancraft— 
conceit it might be, but harmless, ex- 
. it ran away, and might frighten chil- 
haps hurt them. 
uiniature engine was the first embod- 
the idea of locomotion on roads by 
‘tailfoad Advooate. 





“LESSINGS OF MONARCHY. 


ould our retired soap-boilers and pit- 
of the Fifth Avenue, who sigh for a 
od form of government in place of the 
or which they at present live, like to be 
. support, among other luxuries, almost 
a number, which monarchy demands, 
tal stud, such as the annexed, described 
‘enna correspondent of the Springtield 
an: “| have visited some picture gal- 
snty or thirty churches, a great many 
of natural history, a few palaces, and, 
cresting of all, the imperial stables, 
‘ noble steeds are lodged most royally, 
sumptuously every day, dutifully at- 
y 3u0 servants. The apartments of 
ne highnesses are at once splendid and 
ole, free from the scent of the stable, 
) asa lady’s parlor. Their blankets are 
red with the imperial crest, and their 
», saddles, and ail their equipments are 
st costly kind, and generally in excel- 
In one large hall are some 200 car- 
f which the cheapest cost two or three 
dollars, and the coronation carriage, 
with paintings by Rubens, and cotered 
nonds and gold, wheels and all, cost 
0,000. . Another hail filled with state 
ond ings of various descriptions, is 
» magnificent. But the animals them- 
ulike most occupants of palaces, far 
all their exterior Se: sing 

‘ry, intelligent eye, the proudly arc! 
' ‘Cows 7 ay animal whom pride 
comes), the form of perfect symmetry, 
ate but powerful limbs, the grace of 
ovement, the gentleness and courtesy 
h they receive every little attention be- 
‘pon them, the high-bred nobleness and 
of their whole deportment, filled me 
miration. I would rather have my 
’m these 600 horses than the imperial 
‘the owner. The carriage horses are all 
t those for riding are of all colors, some 

catly black.—New York Dispatch. 





News GPlances. 


oTIoN aGainst Porson.—In Ger- 
prevent poison being obtained for evil 
none is allowed to be sold without a 
der or certificate from a physician. 
nt rat poison being made bad use of, 
by mistake, the arsenic is mixed with 
id lamp-black, which makes a com- 
it no human being could partake of. 








ATION OF THE Unitep STaTEs AT 

1857.—At the close of 1857, the total 
a of the United States, upon the sup- 
hat its average ratio of increase has 
itained, or nearly so, may be computed 
ound numbers, about 30,000,000. 





RY IN HasTE.”—One day, lately, a 
) much ina hurry to have the hymeneal 
to wait for the end of their journey, 
ried in the cars on the Connecticut 
ailroad. The gentleman was from 
_H., and the bride from Chicopee, Mass. 





‘KABLE Cow.—Calvin Freeman, of 
i, Vermont, has a cow thirty years old 
g, that has raised a calf every year but 
» she was two years old, making twenty- 
ull. 





\pgRA.—No opera troupe can be said 
of success that has not a live countess 
ks, and Vestvali has secured one for 
can company—the Countess Tasca 





Prima Donna.—Madame de With- 
ew York, who is determined to make 
rofession, has long been one of the 
inguished ornaments of New York 





worth a Burron.”—This is the 
it most. married women have of their 

The proof is to be found in the in- 
hsence of buttons on their shirt-collars. 





or a CENTENARIAN.—The Provi- 

-nal announced the death in that city 
f Mr. Seth Yates, who was one han- 
old on the third day of last March. 





xp CELEBRATION.—The citizens of 
re taking into consideration the ex- 
f celebrating the opening of the Grand 
lroad to Toronto, Canada West. 
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THE FRANKLIN STATUE 
The bronze statue of the great, good and wise 
old man, who conferred undying glory on his 
native city, is now a “ fixed fact.” In the heart 
of this busy metropolis, in a th hfare trod- 


EDITORIAL INK DROPS. 
The South Carolina Agricultural Society hold 
a four days fair next month. 
The Dudley Observatory, Albany, will farnish 





den, early and late, by the feet of daily thou- 
sands, stands the venerable old man, almost 
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THE CARNIVAL OF LIFE. 

To see the carnival at Paris or at Rome used 
to be one of the principal temptations of us 
Yankees to an ocean voyage. The idea of an 
entire city masquerading it for days, hundreds 
of thousands of people in disguise, was singu- 
larly attractive. There is no longer a magic 
charm in the carnival—the chilling weight of 
government influence has pressed the life out of 
it. The gayety is forced—its laughs are strident 
and harsh—its Punchinellos are mere walking 
gentlemen, and their few and far-between squeaks 
are dismal in the extreme. 

But what if this little interlude be out of joint * 
“Play out the play, ye villains!” It is but the 
failure of a scene or two. We have our frolic 
yet, for “all the world’s a stage,” and time is 
but one long carnival. At Paris and at Rome, 
people are never less disguised than when they 
wear the mask. The moment that black disk 
eclipses the face, the heart leaps right up to the 
surface like a fish springing upward on a cloudy 
day. The concealed love that, like “the worm 
in the bud, preyed on the damask cheek,” finds 
its expression. The stealthy lover of the grape 
shines forth the bold Bacchanal. Hatred hisses 
his defiance through the rigid lips of the papier 
mache, and Folly frantically shakes her bells in 
defiance of the “rod of the wise man.” The 
solemn asses that sit in high places and shake 
their heads till the gaping crowd believes there 
is something in them, now bray forth streams of 
unadulterated ‘‘Balaam.” Talk of disguises !— 
the carnival is a revelation of ch the 
mask is shifted from the heart to the face only. 

But it is the world, my masters, that is full of 
life-long maskers. Go into the street any day, 
and you will find it crowded with masqueraders. 
Look at that important personage, strutting to 
the parade ground—all gold lace, and plume, 
and spur, and sword, and sabre-tasche—a Mars 
in port and tread. He is the veriest poltroon 
breathing—a mere carpet-knight. The thunder 
of a battery of shotted guns would blanch his 
cheek to the hue of a sick girl’s. Yes, and that 
shy, modest man who shuffles along the wall, 
and is too timid to raise his eyes from the side- 
walk, is really carved out of solid pluck, and 
would march upon a park of hostile artillery 
without so much as winking. And that man— 
the idol of the hour—whose lips incessantly in- 
voke blessings on the “dear people,” whom he 
only lives to serve—that pure, immaculate pa- 
triot and lover of his country, despises the peo- 
ple in his heart and uses them only as stepping- 
stones to power. In that meek, apostolic man, 
with reverent locks, behold one in whom age has 
not quenched the volcanic fires of passion—a 
subtle, selfish, dangerous enemy of society. But 
there is Benevolence personified. That bald 
head and open countenance, and guileless blue 
eye, speak the heart and hand “open as the day 
to one thing, charity.” Verdant friend! that 
expansive countenance belongs to the meanest, 
most miserly heart in existence. He, too, is a 
masquerader. QO, Lavater! thou were a great 
man in the estimation of thy disciples; but we, 
who walk amidst the carnival of life, taught by 
bitter experience, know that thou wert only a 
gigantic humbug, and that the human face di- 
vine is in too many cases a mask, and not a 
revelation. 














BARLEY WITHOUT BEARD. 

Mr. I. W. Briggs, of West Macedon, Wayne 
county, N. Y., three years ago obtained seven 
grains of a variety of barley discovered growing 
without beard in the Himalayan Mountains, and 
has multiplied them so that he is now enabled 
to furnish one head to every grower of barley in 
the nation, who will send him his address with a 
stamped envelop. Should any person desire 
more than one head, Mr. Briggs will send a 
package of 700 or 800 grains, post paid, for 25 
cents, accompanied with a few heads to prove 
the fact of its being beardless. The quality of 
this grain for grinding or malting has not yet 
been tested. 





A Conunprum.— Bowen & McNamee, of 
New York, in digging their cellar, undermined 
the wall of the Broadway Theatre, and it fell 
with a crash, whereupon the New York Sunday 
Times perpetrates the following: ‘Why are 
Bowen & McNamee like successful theatrical 
debutants? Because they ‘brought down the 
house’ the first time they attempted to meddle 
with the stage.’” 





Minine 1x Canapa.—The Toronto Globe 
states that the Provincial Government has sold 
to the Montreal Mining Company one hundred 
thousand acres of the choicest land upon Lakes 
Huren and Superior, for the nominal sum of 
two shillings per acre, not for mining, but general 
settlement purposes. 





Exrecrep Arrivat.—The Mahommedans 
believe that in thirty years Mahomet will appear 
on horseback and regulate the affairs of the world. 
We don’t see why he should re appear on horse- 
back, for if we remember rightly, he made his 
ascent on a jackass. 





Frencn Partosoruy —A Frenchman’s the- 
ory of life is summed up in the motto of Sarda- 
napalus—“ Eat, drink and love—the rest is not 
worth a phillip.” 





Goip.—The total export of gold from Cali- 
formia foots up rising $30,000,000 for the past 
seven months. 





iprocating—to use Mr. Winthrop’s idea—the 
greetings of his countrymen. The grand pro- 
cession that went up like a vast wave to the 


ical time to New York city. 
Handsome girls are seldom heiresses — the 
homely ones have the tin. 
One of the best French painters—Cesar Du- 
cornet—was born without arms. 
The Indians of Nicaragua make very palat- 


inauguration has ebbed away, and the echoes of | able Muscovado sugar. 


its thunders have died on the ear, but have left 
us this material fact—this art-embodiment of an 
immortal spirit. The cities of Europe have 
their patron saints—we have now our guardian 
genius. Art is never better employed that when 
translating into the language of common use the 
glorious traditions of national glory. Without 
these effigies of great men, there would be some- 
thing mythic in the popular idea of them. Of 
Franklin, indeed, we have, perhaps, a more 
vivid conception than of any other man of Amer- 
ica’s heroic age, with the single exception of 
Washington. But we have to remember and to 
provide for our successors. As the gulf of time 
broadens between the past and the present, we 
have to fix the features of the former imperish- 
ably, and to cultivate by every adventitious aid 
the memory of all of it that is worth preserva- 
tion. The presence of Franklin in imperishable 
bronze will lead thousands to study his life and 
works, who would otherwise cherish only a vague 
respect for his name. And no man’s life and 
works can be studied with more profit—particu- 
larly at the present day—than those of the illus- 
trious printer, philosopher, sage, statesman and 
patriot. His calm, consummate reason will re- 
buke the mad, brilliant, bewildering theories of 
modern metaphysical and political theorists ; 
vapory transcendentalisms will vanish like mist 
when exposed to the bright sun-rays of his clear 
intellect. The crazy rage for gambling specula- 
tions will meet with a calm rebuke in his sound 
social maxims and proverbial expressions. The 
son of toil will lift his head higher as he walks 
in the presence of the man of all others who 
dignified labor in his own person, and taught the 
artizan his power and resources. We hail the 
inauguration of the Franklin statue as an event 
of immense importance. 





MONOMANIA. 

A very afflicting case of monomania, result- 
ing fatally, recently occurred in a western State. 
A highly respectable clergyman, who had be- 
come deeply interested in the Spiritual theories, 
literally starved himself to death, in obedience 
to the supposed dictation of “ spirits,” who 
promised him that this starvation process would 
develop him into an extraordinary “medium.” 
He lived under the impression that hundreds of 
disembodied spirits were constantly talking with 
him, directing him, aging, rebuking him, 
prescribing what he should eat, what he should 
say, foretelling every day the least change in his 
physical condition, and punishing him severely 
when he refused to act in accordance with their 
wishes. Professedly by their information, he 
pointed out with singular accuracy many of the 
symptoms that would manifest themselves in his 
own case, sometimes for weeks before they actu- 
ally occurred. With limbs hardly larger than 
an infant’s, unable to rise from his bed, and fre- 
quently suffering exquisite tortures, yet support- 
ed, as he said, by the “ spirits,” he exhibited the 
most extraordinary hope, cheerfulness and en- 
thusiasm. The “spirits” constantly signified 
to him that he should recover to fulfil his mis- 
sion; to afford a wonderful specimen of a spir- 
itually developed man; and to proclaim the 
truth to a world sunk in doubt and unbelief. In 
this the “spirits” were mistaken, but there is 
not the slightest reason to doubt Mr. Upson’s 
sincerity. Though the victim of what seems to 
us a delusion, he was, we have reason to be- 
lieve, an honest and good man. 

Alas ! how easily is the human mind thrown 
off its balance—and how carefully we ought to 
guard against all disturbing influences! As 
Edmund Burke says, ‘“‘ What shadows we are, 
and what shadows we pursue !”” 











PrratTes.—These scourges of commerce have 
not yet entirely been swept from the face of the 
earth. Many piratical craft are still fitted out 
by the Algerines, and it was not long since that 
an action took place between one of these rovers 
and a Prussian ship-of-war off the coast of Mo- 
rocco. There is some talk of fitting out an Eu- 
ropean expedition against the pirates of the 
Mediterranean and treating them to extensive 
doses of gunpowder and hemp. 





Ecstatic.—An editor down South has been 


puffing up his well water. He says: “O, such}} 
water! Cooler than the breath of spring, clearer | 
than crystal, pure as woman’s heart, and spark~ 1 
ds, however, |‘ 





ling as ch ne.” He d 


tee J 


from the highfalutin to the prosaic, whem e | 


remarks—" It is excellent to boil potatoes in.” 5% 











Great Men.—Of four representative 


men of the earth—Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar,” Pi 


» 


and Napoleon,—the first died of intoxication, | 


the second committed suicide, the third fell by 
the assassin’s dagger, and the last expired in ex- 
ile. How unstable are human power and glory! 


-_—>- — 





Expensive Cuurcn.—St. Peters, at Rome, 
the most magnificent temple of worship ever 
reared by human hands, covers six acres of 
ground, cost $56,000,000 and now costs annually, 
for repairs and superintendence, $40,000! 





Porticat.—A young “Shanghai,” who has 
just submitted to the razor for the first time, per- 
petrates the following : 


** Uneasy as the head that wears a crown a 
Feels the young chin, when shorn of its first down. 





Exrensive.—There are 125 miles of under- 
ground sewers in New York city, some of them 
large enough for three or four men to pass 
abreast, upright. 

Goop.—Both the East and West, Europe and 
this country, are rejoicing over a rich harvest. 






The Illinois Central Land Co. sold $2,750,000 
worth of land to settlers in August last. 

There is little pure coined silver in Peru ; it 
contains much copper alloy. 

The Emperor Napoleon’s pocket money is 
$2000 a day. 

Tens of thousands have been ruined by en- 
dorsing “ accommodation paper.” ¢ 

Newspaper readers, we fancy, will be. glad 
when the election is over. 





patronize: . 

An ambiguous word is a reproach to the mind 
or the heart of the utterer. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler will soon read 
Shakspeare in this city. 

The benefactor engraves his name in the hand 
of him he aids. 

Horse-chestnuts in Charleston, S. C., blos- 
somed twice this year. 

Goodness is almost a vice when it degenerates 
into weakness. 

The shucks of the ears of Indian corn are 
said to make good hats. 

Suicide, it is well said, is always the crime of 
a coward. 

Coal that cost $4 25 in Philadelphia, is sold 
for $7 25 in Boston. 

They hung a man lately at Brunswick, N. Y., 
and hired the gallows for the i 

In some parts of France the young girls be- 
come hairesses by selling their curls. 








THE KULING PASSION. 

The death-hour often, though not always, elic- 
its from the parting spirit some manifestation of 
the ruling passion that swayed it in its earthly 
career. The dying botanist babbles of strange 
flowers; the expiring seaman whispers of his 
“home on the ocean wave ;” the flattered beauty 
of dress and worldly vanities. 

‘One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead ;— 

And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.” 

On his couch in the lonely island of his exile, 
the spirit of Napoleon flew back to those “‘com- 
bats of giants,” in which he won fame and em- 
pire, and the “ head of the army” were the last 
words on his lips. His devoted Josephine died 
thinking of her love. “Elba! Napoleon !” were 
her last words. An old schoolmaster died con- 
jugating a Greek verb. A sailing master in the 
navy gave up the ghost, exclaiming: ‘ They’re 
reeving that rope through the block the wrong 
way!’ ‘‘ Remorse!” was the last utterance of 
John Randolph. “ Have I acted well my part ?” 
said the dying Roman emperor. His friends re- 
plied in the affirmative. ‘Then,’ said he, “ va- 
lete et plaudite—farewell and applaud!” And 
with this thought of his glory, his eyes closed, 
as the curtain falls on the completed drama. 





PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORAL VOTES. 

Under the present apportionment of the popu- 
lation, Maine has 8, New Hampshire 5, Massa- 
chusetts 13, Rhode Island 4, Connecticut 6, Ver- 
mont 5, New York 35, New Jersey 7, Pennsyl- 
vania 27, Delaware 3, Maryland 8, Virginia 15, 
North Carolina 10, South Carolina 8, Georgia 
10, Alabama 9, Mississippi 7, Louisiana 6, Ten- 
nessee 12, Kentucky 12, Ohio 23, Indiana 13, 
Illinois 11, Missouri 9, Arkansas 4, Michigan 6, 
Florida 3, Texas 4, lowa 4, Wisconsin 5, and 
California 4 votes each, in the choice of a Presi- 
dent of the United States. 





Coot Suootine.—There are some hard cases 
in Texas. Two men, named Rigsby and Rob- 
bins, at a whiskey stand, in the northeastern por- 
tion of Grimes county, got to quarrelling. Both 
shad rifles; Rigsby up with his and shot Robbins, 
eho, ell, mortally wounded ; but as Rigsby 
turned off,"cursing him, Robbins took aim as he 
ay dying of the ground, and shot Rigsby through 
| Béthydied almost immediately, re- 







ia 


tee Cu Bt ‘ 
4 - 5 Ps Rawxue.—George Peabody, 


i , Mass., now the head of a 





_ Ax 
eat c ‘$ in London, is on a visit to 
‘and country, and the deserved recipi- 


t “of voluntary ovations. He is as generous 
as he is wealthy. 


Aa ps 





Socra, Movement.—Willis enlarges on an 
important social movement now going on both 
in England and this country, the object of 
which is to “‘ sever the unnatural connection be- 
tween religion and asceticism.” 





Evrorean.—The French and English diplo- 
matists are not pulling together well, either as 
regards Spain, Italy or Russia. The French 
government seems disposed to back up Russia, 
O’ Donnell, and the king of Naples. 





CostLty Varentine.—S. K. Wiley sent to 
Miss H. D. Durham a vile valentine, and she 
has recovered $600 damages from him before the 
court in Chenango county, New York. 

Corp Stee..—A desperate broad sword duel 
lately took piace near Norfolk, in which Dr. E. 
Perkins was severely slashed by his antagonist. 








BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents 

“The Lost Heir: or. The Young American Soldier.” A 
tale by Mrs Canourms Oars. 

“ The Oid Mill Wheel,” a poem by Francis A. Dvm- 
VAGE. 

“Our Allie,” a story by Fura Davis. 

* Faith and Prayer,’’ verses by Mrs. R. T. Eiprepos. 

* Snake-Hunting,” « tale by Preperica W. sacnpEns. 

“The ,”’ stanzas by Wrst FE. Pasor. 

“Catching a Minister,” a humorous sketch by Joy 
THORNSERRY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

View of the new Universalist College at Somerville, Maas. 

Portrait of Prince William of Prussia, the afflanced hus- 
band of the Princess Royal of Engiand 

Representation of Warwick Castle, England, as seen 
from the shores of the Avon. 

We give another of our large two page pictures repre- 
senting the late interesting display, the [nauguration of 
the Statue of Franklin, in Court Square Boston, Septem- 
ber 17. 1856. This picture is worth cherishing for preser- 
vation, depicting as it does, an event which will! one 
of historical record. The design is by Billings. aud the 
engraving after Andrew's best style, and the whole tour 
ensemble gives a good idea of the scenes of that occasion. 

Portrait of Henry Willard, Lessee and Manager of the 
National Theatre, ton 

The Village Postman, a characteristic English scene. 

A large whole icture, representing the French 
Soldiers’ Return from War. ‘ 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 

(>> One copy of Tus Frac, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Items. 


It costs about $100,000 per annum to keep the 
London parks in order. 

The cashier of the Northern Railroad of France 
lately absconded, a defaulter to the amount of 
1,000,000 francs. 

Henry B. Squires, the American vocalist, has 
been winning new laurels in Naples, He will 
shortly return to America. 

The Belgian government has offered a reward 
of 10,000 francs for the discovery of a non-ali- 
mentary substance which may be substituted for 
starch. 

The Russians have commenced to manufac- 
ture rails for their railroads, and they are said to 
be superior to the English, altho somewhat 
dearer. 

Cholera is disappearing from Madeira ; 5000 
persons had fallen victims in a population of 
16,000. At Funchal the deaths are now no 
more than five or six daily. 

A new lecturer, after the style of John Wil- 
son, has sprung up in England; he has created 

uite a furore in Birmingham, by singing the 
facobite and other melodies of Scotland 

The decimal system of weights has just been 
adopted throughout the whole of the Prussian 
monarchy, as it had before been in the German 
Association, and in several States of the south 
of Germany. 

The American ship Ocean Home and the 
Cherubim came in collision, recently, off Lizard. 
The former sunk in twenty minutes, taking 
down seventy five passengers. She was from 
Rotterdam, bound to N. York, with immigrants. 

The eldest son of the Prince de Canino has 
presented the Emperor Napoleon with a most 
valuable work; it is the only existing copy of 
the statutes of the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
having the arms of all the knights of the time of 
King Joseph, who brought it from Spain. 











Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


More men are drowned in the wine cup than 
in the ocean. 

The actions of a man tell of what kind he is, 
as do the fruits of a tree. 

Our happiness in this world depends on the 
affections we are enabled to inspire. 

Would you hear a sweet and pleasing echo, 
speak sweetly and pleasantly yourself. 

A man burdened with a secret should espe- 
cially avoid the intimacy of a physician. 

Health is the soul that animates all enjoyments 
of life, which fade, and are tasteless, if not dead, 
without it. 

Be charitabl ligion has h y for a 
basis, and they who are not charitable cannot be 
Christians. 

If you would be known, and not know, vege- 
tate in a village ; if you would know, and not be 
known, live in a city. 

Delicacy leans more to gg correctness 
more to reason and judgment. The former is 
the gift of nature; the latter more the product 
of culture and art. 

Slight, very slight, are the causes that make 
or break the happiness of life. The touch of a 
brush can dim heaven with a cloud, or brighten 
the prospect of the fair horizon. 

That man only is truly brave who fears noth- 
ing so much as committing a mean action, aud 
undauntedly fulfils his duty, whatever be the 
dangers which impede his way. 

All that money will not buy—contentment, 
love, and heaven—is just as truly within the 
reach of others as of him who counts his gold 
by millions. Money will not buy peace of mind. 

“What is whispered in the ear shall be spoken 
on the house tops.” Men’s relations often change 
from friendly to hostile, and then their mataal 


are disclosed through a speaking- 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is an actor like a chimney? Because hie 
worth depends upon the way he draws. 

Crossing sweepers’ brooms last double the 
time, since ladies’ dresses have been so long. 

A venerable old man says: “ Let the slander- 
ed take comfort—it’s only at fruit trees that 
thieves throw stones.” 

“That, sir, is the Spirit of the Press,” said 
Mrs. Bigelow, as she handed a giass of cider to 
her neighbor, Mr. Brown. 

A modern writer thus defines honor: ‘“ Stand- 
ing fire well, and shooting a friend whom you 
love, in order to gain the praise of a few others 
whom you despise. 

No greater nuisance exists than the man who 
is continually “poking his fan at you” He 
pokes and pokes, until he regularly bores you 
through and through. 

Jim says that it is an old maxim, that “give 
a@ man an inch and he’ll take an ell ;’” but the 
other day he saw a foot given one, and he took 
an acher. 

Two gentlemen were lately examining the 
breast of a plough on a stall in a market-place. 
“T'll bet you a dollar,” said one, “you don’t 
know what ’tis for.” “ Done,” said the other— 
‘it’s for sale.” The bet was paid. 

A boss mason, in New York, whenever he 
sees an organ grinder approaching, sends a bos 
with a shiliing to him, on condition that he wil! 
turn up some other street. By this means he 
saves fifteen minutes time on twenty-seven hands 

“Jobn, I saw your cousin Isaac a few weeks 
ago, and he had jast received a fail, which cut s 
most horrible gash in his arm.” ‘' Ah, poor fei 
low, what did he fall on?’ “ Well, really, J 
forget now, but it rather strikes me he fell on 
Tuesday morning.” 








trumpet. 
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Quill and Scissors. 


There is a venerable lady and tleman in 
Albany, says the Knickerbocker, who have been 
| married for fifty-six years, attended about two 
| handred and fifty weddings of their friends, had 
nine children, fifty grand children, and an in- 
numerable number of great grand-sons and 
daughters, and have been members of the church 
and subscribers to newspapers from their youth 
up to the present. 

Mr. Paal Sciliman, a native of Rhode Island, 
lately died in New York ; well known as being 
at the head of one of the departments in the 
Novelty Works. His death was occasioned by 
an injury to his foot, from wearing a tight boot, 
for the space of only two hours. Mortification 
ensued, and ton became y, which 
resulted in his death. 

The tobacco plant is being extensively culti- 
vated in Connecticut, and may be one of the 
causes for the high price of onions. Within a 
year or two some of the best onion lands of that 
State, worth from two to three handred dollars 
an acre, have been turned to tobacco, and very 
profitably to the owners. 

The restoration of peace has given a new im- 
= to = pope any A railways in all parts of 

Surope. Not only is Russia projecting a grand 
cordon of railways, but France, Germany and 
Austria are likewise aiming at railway exten- 
sions scarcely second to the numerous projects 
devised by British capital. 

The grain harvest in Nova Scotia, which has 
fully commenced, gives every prospect of a large 
yield. ‘The wheat crop in particular is su- 

erior. The potato crop, says the Pictou Chron- 
icle, is ry to prove an entire failure, in conse- 
quence of the appearance of the rot. 

L. J. Brown, of Stockbridge, Vt., came to his 
death in Chicago, recently, from blowing out the 
gas in his chamber at the Massasoit House, in- 
stead of shutting it off. He was resuscitated by 
the physicians, and believed to be out of danger, 
but died a few hours afterwards. 


Arrison, the infernal machine assassin, bas 
been returned to Cincinnati for trial, on account 
of a decision that he cannot be tried out of that 
prem This is said to be equivalent to an ac- 
quittal, as there is no prospect that a Cincinnati 
jury will convict him. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas Robbins, long the secretary 
of the Connecticut Historical Society, died at 
Colebrook, Ct., 13th ult, The Historica! Society 
are now the owners of a fine collection of books, 
which the good doctor had made it the business 
of his life to collect. 

Ic is = omen that Sir Henry Holland, 
Queen Victoria’s sician, who came passenger 
in the Cambria, ts Geoanel to see if our climate 
is such as the queen can trust her person to, in 
the event of her paying a visit to Canada. 

A remedy has been at last fourd for the oidium 
—the disease which has done such extensive 
damage to the grapes in Europe the last few 
years. The remedy is sulphur, lightly distribut- 
ed over the di plants. 

The Wesleyen Conference has renewed its 
prohibition of dancing and card-playing in the 
families of members of the body, on the ground 
that these practices are “not in harmony with 
religion.” 

In Hollis, Me., lately, Mr. J. Billings Atkin- 
son was driving an ox-team, heavily loaded, 
down hill. By some means he fell beneath the 
wheels, which passed over his breast, killing him 
instantly. 

Hon. Edmund Parker, of Nashua, N. H, a 
entleman commanding high respect, recent! 
ied at the residence of Hon. J. J. Prentiss, his 

son-in-law, in Claremont, at the age of 73 years. 

Qn the 17th ult., the day of the inauguration 
in Boston of the Franklin ones, the cars of the 
Cambridge Horse Railroad went over the road 
260 trips, carrying over 14,000 passengers ! 

The first mention made of tarring and feather- 
ing is where Richard Cour de Lion ordered it as 
@ punishment tor robbery when he was about to 
commence his second crusade. 


A young man, named Collier, stabbed and 
killed his brother in Wesley, ‘Tenn., recently, be- 
cause he rode to town on his pony. One was 20 
and the other 21 years old. 


The Newburyport Herald says the potato rot 
is remarkably extensive in Essex county, and 
many fields are said to be not worth digging. 


The treaty of friendship and commerce be- 
tween Sium and the United States has been re- 
ceived at the State Department. 


The London Statistical Journal says the na- 
tional debts of Europe amount to nearly two 
thousand millions sterling. 


We learn from the Albany Argus that Thomas 
W. Olcott, ksq, has given $10,000 to the Dud- 
ley Observatory. 


Over sixty thousand barrels of lager beer will 
be manufactured this year in Milwaukee alone. 


Marriages, 


“In this city, by Rev. Mr. Barnard. Capt Wim. H. Salter 
to Miss Mary Howland, both of New Bedford. 
By Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. George U booth to Mins 


Sarah B Hardy. 
By Rev Mr. Clark, Mr. Benjamin Davis to Mise Mary 
Clark 


A. a 
By Kev Mr. Gaylord, Capt. Nathaniel Gammage to 
Miss Mary A. Eustis. 

By Rev Mr. Kailock, Mr. George W. Hildreth to Miss 
N. J. Wood. 

By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John Mowatt to Miss Sarah 
Campbell. 

by Kev. Dr Blagden, Mr. T. F. Shattuek, of Dedham, 
to Mise Anuie L. > 

At Jamaica Plain, Hon. Stephen H. Weld to Mix Geor- 

Hallett. 

At Newton, by Rev Mr. Smith, Timothy Taylor, Esq , 
to Miss Mary M Kendrick. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike. Mr. William W. 
Cameron to Miss Mary F. D. Harriugton. 

At Marlborough, by Rev. Mr Aiger, Mr. David L. Brown 
to Miss Maria Hell. e 

At Middieborough, Capt Thomas M. Pease, of Edgar- 
town to Mise Almira L. Atwood, of New Bedford 

At East Bridgewater, by Kev. Mr. #bipps, Mr. James 
Kingman to Miss Sarah U. Jonselyn. 

At Nantucket, Mr. Albert U. Morse, of Natick, to Mrs. 
Emeline G Morse. 

At New Bedford, by Rew Mr. Taylor, Mr. David H. 
Brown to Miss Martha W. ; 

At Lee, by Kev. Mr Gale, Mr. Duncan Dougiass, of Bos- 

4 Ann n. 


Deaths. — 


In this city, Hon. El\jah Vore, 67; Miss Blizabeth Gale, 
68 Mrs. Uatherine Paha,. 35; Mra. Elien Carr, 72; Mre 
Kiizabeth, wife of Mr. Johu Davies; Mrs. Biizabeth J. 
wife of Mr. J. W. F. Hobbs, 26 

At Roxtary, Miss Martha Wiikioson Swain, 15; Mra. 
Harriet Macerty, 58 

At Charlestown. Mr. Rufas 8. Fenerty, printer, 25, Mise 
Sarah A. Kogers, 22. 

At © ge, Widow beth Davis, 73 

At Winthrop, Mr. Washington Tewksbury , 72. 

At Watertown, Jobn L. Dimmock. Keq , ®. 

At Milton, Capt. George Unoat-, 37 2 

At Sauges. Widow Margarettc hes 

At Ly <9 Mre Usnoah, vife of Mr Jomyh Wood 41 


























At Framingham. Mre Deborah Herring, T7 
At Newoury port, Mrs. Aun, wife of Kev. Thomas Tracy, 
70; Mrs. Johauns Jackson 


| At Fall iiver, Mine Lacie B Lilnghest, 18 
At Barnstable, Mrs. Sarah, wite of Capt Cab Sprague 
At Nantucket, Mrs. Betsey Barker, 61; Mrs. Priectie 


Swain, 72 oon * 7 
At Edgertown, Some Vincent. 74. 
At West Tebury, Widow Mary Hancock, 47 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
LINES UPON A FINISHED JOURNAL, 


BY JAMES F. FITTS. 


An open record now before me lies, 
With “Finis ’ on the page. It is to me 
A mirror of my mind, wherein I see 
The full reflection of my though y eyes 
Now wander o’er its pages, , tracing here 
Some well remembered incident, long past, 
And here some playful fancy—here in haste 
I’ve jotted down a phantasy—a tear 
Is dropped upon this page, for here at last 
I see the name of one who from the earth has passed. 





And Memory, true servant, doth recall 
Each sad or pleasing circumstance—my grief, 
My joy, which I have written on the leaf, 
Are conjured up before me by her call, 
To be reflected o'er. The past is gone, 
And ne’er can be recalled by act of ours. 
“Thou unrelenting past!”? The withered flowers, 
The sad misdeeds, for whieh no tears atone, 
All, all are thine. Thou dwell’st in gloomy towers, 
And naught escapes thy bleak deserted ,rock-bound shores. 


Our lives are truly journals. May each page 
Be pure and white with record of good deeds; 
And as Time onward in his course proceeds, 
And outwardly we're changed by stealthy age, 
O, let not change pervade our hearts and soule— 
Let our life-journal be unspotted still — 
Let no dark stain disgrace it, let no ill 
E’er harm it, and when finally death rolls 
Our book of life—marks ‘‘ Finis” at the last, 
We may lie down and sleep, unmindful of the past. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE TREASURE OF THE STUDIO. 


BY FRANCES M. CHESEBRO’. 

Tue winds and storms of half a century had 
swept about the half ruined walls of an old fam- 
ily mansion, located in the heart of the county 
of H——. It was a fine old aristocratic build- 
ing, with balconies leading from the upper sto- 
ries, large gothic windows with curiously carved 
shutters, that in the main building were closed 
throughout the whole season of storms and sun- 
shine. The original part of this massive build- 
ing had been for many years vacated ; so long 
had human life been absent from it, that it had 
assumed a forbidding aspect. Its dark, sombre 
color had become even more gloomy by long 
neglect, moss clung to its roof, and rank weeds 
sprung up under the door sills and window 
crevices. 

The older inhabitants of the town could re- 
member when the mansion was alive with gaiety 
and beauty; young people and children kept 
away the sombre shadows by their gay voices, 
and the sunlight streamed into open windows, 
and lit up the dark panelling and carved ceiling 
with a rich beauty. It was then the residence of 
an old English family, who brought from their 
native country all the national customs and hab- 
its in which they had been bred. The Christ- 
mas holiday and festival fetes were scrupulously 
observed, and hospitality reigned here from the 
beginning of the new year till the last hour of 
its ending. 

James Gordon, with his parents and young 
bride, came to this country with no further in- 
tention than travelling for pleasure, and being 
attracted by the beauty and romance of this 
mansion, bought it, and fitted it up according to 
their English tastes, thinking to make of it a 
permanent home. In a few years the aged pa- 
rents died and left their large inheritance to the 
son, who had accompanied them to this new 
land and administered to their last hours. Here 
children were born to the young emigrants, who 
grew up in the enjoyment of comfort and lux- 
ury. Tutors and governesses were provided for 
the education of the young people, until the 
sons were fitted for a college life. 

The eldest son, Richard, was a boy of rare 
promise. He combined in his character a strange 
and wild recklessness with the most intellectual 
tastes, not only for books and study, but for art. 
He had all a woman’s delicate instinct for beau- 
ty in nature and life. He was a poet in soul, and 
his inspiration found expression through the 
pencil and canvass, rather than through the 
usual medium of poetic feeling. His excessive 
love of art drew away his mind from classical 
studies, and thus disappointed the hopes of his 
parents, who greatly desired him to follow the 
profession of the law. 

It was useless to strive to influence the mind 
of the young student. Nature had designed him 
for an artist, and in no other sphere would he 
succeed. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
university, and for the first time in his life went 
out from the influences of home. Tutors had 
been provided for his previous preparatory stud- 
ies, so that life outside these mansion walls was 
new and strange to him. 

Among the inmates of the family at this pe- 
riod of their history, was a young English girl, 
a distant relative, who was called by them 
Cousin Emma. She was the orphan child of an 
old and tried friend of James Gordon, who hay- 
ing died a few years previous, while in this coun- 
try, left little Emily to the care and protection 
of his old friend. Her mother had died in the 
child’s infancy, and the father’s great anxiety 
and trust had been to educate and accomplish 
this one darling child. She was left in posses- 
sion of a fortune, so that in a pecuniary point of 
view she was wholly independent of the friends 
with whom she resided. 

James Gordon and wife set their hearts, on the 
first appearance of this beautiful girl into their 
family, upon an alliance between her and their 
favorite son. According to their English cus- 
toms, they made this wish known te the young 
people, and at the time of Richard’s entering 
the university, he was formally betrothed to 

Cousin Emma. 

There was still another young girl, a year 
older than Emma, who now became a resident 
of the mansion, occupying the position of gov- 
erness to the two little daughters, Lily and 
Fannie. She was highly accomplished, and in 
every way amply fitted for her important office, 
as companion and teacher to the children under 
her charge. She, too, was an orphan, but, un- 
like Cousin Emma, she was not an heiress. Her 
father was a clergyman, who, by dint of great 








industry had contrived to give his children a fine 
education, knowing that in case of his death 
they would be thrown upon their own resources 
as a means of support. Mary, the eldest daugh- 
ter, had been bred under refining influences, and 
her tastes were early cultivated for art and poe- 
try, and all delicate and ly accomplish- 
ments. She sang and played the guitar most 
admirably, having inherited from both her pa- 
rents @ natural talent for music. 

There was but little sympathy between Mary 
James and Cousin Emma. The latter was 
more interested in society and fashion than in 
books or nature. She was beautiful, and pos- 
sessed those charming, graceful manners that 
rendered her a most attractive person, and con- 
sequently she drew admirers wherever she 
appeared. 

Before Richard Gordon left home for the uni- 
versity, he had arranged for himself a studio, 
where he employed every leisure moment in his 
favorite employment. The apartment was in 
the upper story of the main building, and was 
fitted up with the most exquisite taste to suit the 
fastidious young man. Copies from the best 
artists hung about the walls, and statuettes, and 
the finest models of sculpture, occupied the re- 
cesses and niches of the room. Here the young 
student spent many of the happiest hours of his 
youth. 

During the college vacations, Richard was at 
home, and as he grew older, his love for art in- 
creased and became an absorbing passion. He 
now found a new enjoyment in his work, from 
the sympathy of Mary James, the young gov- 
erness, whose pleasing ways and cultivated mind 
had gained for her the companionship of the 
members of the family. 

The four years of college life passed rapidly 
away. It seemed like adream to the young peo- 
ple. Richard had looked eagerly forward to its 
termination, for then he anticipated a return to 
his artist employments. Cousin Emma had 
looked forward to it with all a young girl’s 
pride for her lover. She hoped that Richard 
would decide upon the law, and enter a profes- 
sion that would raise him, if successfully prac- 
tised, to a high niche in fame. There was still 
another, who, in the silence of her heart, looked 
forward to this happy time. She longed to have 
the young student at home again, to enjoy his 
artistic tastes, to sit in his studio and quietly 
watch his pencil fly over the canvass, bringing 
life and beauty out of nothingness. She loved 
to trace his bold imagination dash off the wild 
images that flitted through his brain. She wish- 
ed him near her to consult on all subjects of 
taste and literature. It had been an era in her 
life when she had been admitted into the confi- 
dence of the young artist. 

Had not Cousin Emma been so self-conscious 
of her own power to charm and sway the hearts 
of those around her, she must have felt a wo- 
man’s jealousy for her powerful rival, Mary 
James. She had indeed the greatest reason to 
be so, but Emma could not understand how the 
simple girl of questionable beauty, and quiet, un- 
assuming manners, could take precedence of 
her. She placed no great value on the poetic 
tastes of the young girl, and never for a moment 
supposed they could influence others more than 
herself. 

Richard Gordon, now a young man of rare 
personal attractions, was proud of his beautiful 
betrothed, and if the thought of marriage ever 
crossed his mind at all, it was as the husband of 
the heiress. In the enjoyment of his congenial 
pursuits, he very seldom gave a thought to that 
far-off event, and it lay in his mind as a part of 
his family history, a poetic idea, that one day 
might or might not become a reality. He did 
not reason about it, or ask himself the question, 
whether or no he loved his fair betrothed. It 
had been arranged by his parents that he should 
marry her, and thus far he had seen no cause to 
rebel. In his gay moments, when his mind 
needed reaction from his engrossing duties, he 
sought the society of Cousin Emma; her gaiety 
and brilliancy came in well at such times, and 
pleased him. 

Far different was the influence Mary James 
exercised over the young man. When his mind 
was filled with his art, when images of beauty 
were flooding his soul, and struggling to gain 
expression on canvass, then he sought the sym- 
pathy and refinement of Mary. He wished her 
by him when he sat in his studio absorbed in 
some new creation. She was his inspiration. 
Even her presence gave a new charm to his al- 
ready brilliant works of imagination. From 
her face, he caught the light and shade that he 
wove into his work. Her grace suggested a 
new beauty to his figures, and if ever he was for 
a moment lost or undecided in the arrangement 
of his picture, Mary’s instinctive love of beauty 
set him right. 

In this way a year passed, and Richard Gor- 
don was of age. This important era in the life 
of the young man wrought a great change in his 
character. Before this, he had naturally yielded 
to the will of others without arousing himself to 
question their authority. Now a strong, defiant 
spirit rose in his soul, and all at once he sprang 
up into a resolute man, that could no more be 
swayed by the mere will of others than the 
strong oak will bend to each summer breeze that 
sweeps through its branches. He was now of 
age. His parents and betrothed urged more 
strongly than ever their desire that he should 
throw aside his childish pursuits, and take some 
profession, and go out into the world to make 
for himself an honorable name among men. 

This was the first great cause that Richard 
found for open rebellioa to parental authority. 
He felt that he should never succeed out of his 
studio, and his hopes drew the most extravagant 
expectations for his advancement in this direc- 
tion. He would go to Italy and study under the 
very shadow of the works of old and renowned 
artists. He would gain inspiration from the 
poetic influences of that golden clime. This was 
his dream, and woven in it was a still wilder 
scheme. 

If Mary’s quiet sympathy inspired him in his 
small efforts, how much more necessary wonld 
she be to his happiness and success as he rose in 
his upward path to fame. His whole soul was 








only be a drawback to his life. Her beauty and 
accomplishments might gratify him, but he felt 
that they, too, might unconsciously draw him 
away from his beloved art. A life of hard, ac- 
tive labor was before him; he could not count 
on moments of leisure. His heart clung to Mary, 
and she seemed so connected with the past years 
of his growing experience that he could not im- 
agine how life would seem bereft of her presence. 
For five years he had looked to her for encour- 
agement and sympathy, and it had supported 
him, even with the whole family influence op- 
posed to his pursuits. 

With a manly pride, Richard made known his 
feelings to his parents, and met with resolute op- 
position. Their whole plans for their eldest and 
most gifted child were being set aside and treat- 
ed with indifference by his headstrong will. 
They ¥efused to give their consent to the union. 
But they mistook the spirit of Richard when 
they passed this stern decree. They did not an- 
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Mary, for'thel aes 
ter left upon f  writit 


tled by law upon hit pn 
income would bring the. neces 
fatigable labor. He act 
sake of what he had gelned S the exchange ; 
he uttered no word of reproach or unkindness. 
In fact, the letter to his mother expressed all the 
tenderness that he had ever cherished for her. 
Even then, in his rebellion to parental authority, 
he was not unworthy his good heart. 

This event was the breaking up of the family. 
With their notions of honor, they felt that last- 
ing disgrace had fallen upon the house that bore 
their name. They were completely crushed by 
the blow. The name of the loved one was erased 
from the family record, and ceased to be a house- 
hold word. In this way they disowned the son 
who had brought such calamity upon them ; but 
in their hearts they loved him still, and mourned 
and wept over him as their lost, erring son. 

The family continued to live here for some 
time after this event, but it ceased to be the 
cheerful, hospitable mansion of olden times. 
They discarded all sympathy, and shut them- 
selves up in their seclusion to brood upon their 
troubles. Then all at once the house was de- 
serted ; the heavy shutters were closed, and the 
gray old building left to its gloomy shadows. 
Thus it remained for many years. The people, 
who were acquainted with the events I have re- 
lated, had mostly passed away, and their chil- 
dren now occupied the places of trust then held 
by the parents. 

One summer day the curiosity of the town was 
greatly excited by an arrival at the old ruined 
mansion. A lady of perhaps fifty-five years 
came, accompanied by a young and pretty girl, 
and took up their residence in this old building. 
The main part of the house remained closed, 
and was never opened, even to admit a stray 
sunbeam. This was the condition of affairs at 
the time our story opens. 

Very little could be gathered of the history of 
the occupants of the old building. All that was 
at all definite was, that the elderly lady was not 
the mother of the young girl under her charge. 
She was an orphan child, whom the good wo- 
man had taken from feelings of charity at first, 
but had afterwards adopted from a strong attach- 
ment. She had given to the maiden her own 
home, and in all respects was she as an own 
daughter to her. It was said that the lady had 
never married. She was still a beautiful wo- 
man, though her face showed traces of suffering 
and mental struggle. She was wealthy, as every 
article about her person and household arrange- 
ments betokened. 

Mira, the young girl, possessed a dreamy, ro- 
mantic nature, and her tastes were gratified by 
living amid the ruins of this old English man- 
sion. She would wander alone for hours among 
the dim shadows of the main building, explor- 
ing the empty, solitary rooms, and penetrating 
into the most secret recesses of the gloomy old 
ruins. 

On one occasion, in wandering about the man- 
sion, Mira ascended the upper staircase, that 
tottered under her tread, and passed along a 
dark hall, following a streak of light that seemed 
to come from a crevice under the door of some 
small apartment. Her heart almost failed her 
as she placed her hand upon the latch, for she 
fancied she heard near her the sound of low 
sobs, accompanied by a faint moan, in-, 
stantly retreated, and secreting hori 


corner, she awaited the solving of ‘the mystery. 


As she stood there, almost breathless, she ‘com | 


tinued to hear stifled sobs, and 


the broken words 


of some human voice. Presently she heard a oe c 
light footstep sounding from b uyemben 8 .e 


She awaited now with anxious : fear the 
ance of ghost or human bein re sigote 

After a short interval, the 
ment swung open, and a lady, pale, and with 
traces of tears still on her eyelids, passed out « 
the room, and hurried down the staircase. Mira 
sprang forward a few steps to catch one more 
glance of the person who had flitted past her, 
and this look convinced her that it was her own 
guardian and adopted mother. What could be 
the meaning of this strange event? Mira did 
not suppose her parent had ever seen the old 
ruins until coming to live among them. What 
could be the associations connected with that one 
little room, that had the power to draw the beau- 
tifal woman into its shadowy gloom to weep and 
moan? 

Mira’s curiosity was too much excited to be 
checked now when at its height. Instinctively 
she pressed forward and entered the room that 
had been the scene of this strange drama. In 
an instant she found herself in the interior of an 
artist’s studio. A faint light falling from the 
roof rendered objects half discernible. All 
about her lay fragments of paintings, some near- 
ly completed, others just commenced, but all, 
save one, in a fragmentary state. The one that 








bowel up in these two evehjue. Emma would | bore the marks of finished completion, was the | 


face of a young girl. The dimness of the apart- 
ment gave a dreamy, spiritual light to the coun- 
tenance, and Mira thought she had never seen 
anything so lovely before. 

In a maze of wonder and delight, Mira sat 
down on a broken stool and gazed at this pic- 
ture for many moments, unable to remove her 
eyes from the fascinating portrait. When she 
did withdraw them, it was to admire more works 
of beauty and art lying broken and half distig- 
ured about the room. Here was indeed a mys- 
tery ; her romantic tastes would have delighted 
in this dim studio, with its fragmentary ruins, as 
a daily retreat; but the thought of intruding 
upon the sanctity of another’s grief might pre- 
vent a second visit to the mysterious apartment. 

That night Mira lay in a wakeful state, and 
pondered the ig of all this strange adven- 
ture. Weeks passed by, but she did not dare 
to gratify her curiosity by a second visit to this 
charmed spot. During this time she had been 
gaining some acquaintance with the walks and 
scenery about the town. She often took her 
pencil and sketch-book and wandered off on the 
hills, or in the woods, to take some one of the 
many fine views in which the surrounding coun- 
try abounded. 

On one of these excursions, Mira came sud- 
denly upon a young man. to all appearances a 
stranger in those parts, who seemed to be en- 
gaged in the same employment as herself. He 
looked up from his work as the young girl pass- 
ed down a path in the woods to gain an opening. 
Some movement of his arrested her attention, 
and she started in hurried surprise as she caught 
the eye of the fine looking stranger. 

“Do not let me alarm you, lady,” said the 
young man, rising from the bed of moss on 
which he had been reclining. “I see we are 
both engaged in the same employment. Let 
this be my excuse for addressing you. Will 
you allow me to look at your sketches ?” 

The courteous address of the stranger gained 
the confidence of Mira at once, and without any 
apologies or affectation, she placed her portfolio 
in his hand, claiming his in exchange. 

“You have much fine scenery here from which 
to sketch. Look at this hasty outline I have 
just drawn, and tell me if you recognize ii.” 

“ Ah, that is very good—it is the old mansion 
where I dwell, with the hill and woodland back 
of it.” . 

“Do you indeed live in this fine old castle? 
It reminds me of the buildings in my own 
land.” 

Mira looked up, surprised, and now noticed 
that the person before her bore the complexion 
of one reared under Italy’s sun, although his 
accent was decidedly English. The stranger 
noticed her look of surprise, and said : 

“T claim America as my original native land, 
for my parents spent their youth here or this 
soil, but Italy was my birth-place.” 

“ You are an artist?’ Mira ventured to say to 
the young man, as she continued to admire the 
outline she held in her hand. 

“TI hope to be one, lady, though I now dare 
not lay claim to that honorable title. I inherited 
a love of art from my parents. My father, I 
am not ashamed to call by the name of artist.” 

Mira wished to ask the stranger if he was 
stopping in their town, but feared to be deemed 
inquisitive ; but her curiosity was soon gratified 
by the stranger himself, who informed her he was 
travelling for the purpose of improving his 
knowledge of landscape-sketching, and had been 
attracted by the romantic beauty of the scenery 
about this town and its surroundings, and had 
decided to spend a few months in the vicinity. 
They walked towards the mansion together, and 
their conversation turned mostly on painting 
and sketching. Mira had not very remarkable 
talent for art, but she had a delicate taste that 
had been but slightly cultivated, and she drew 
and sketched from nature simply for amusement, 
to fill up the long days with pleasant employ- 
ment. 

Now a new interest was excited in the mind of 
Mira for art in its high and beautiful relation to 
nature and life. A new revelation was being 
opened to her, and for the first time in her life 
did she begin to value aright what little talent 
she possessed. She felt the greatest desire to 
tell the stranger of the treasure she had found in 
the studio of the mansion. She knew the por- 
trait was one of remarkable merit, and she 
longed to bring it out of its musty, shadowy 
retreat, to the admiration of the artist. 

Mira thought to be very discreet, and keep the 
secret of the portrait in her own mind, but some- 
how, before she reached the mansion, it had es- 
caped her lips. She reasoned to herself that it 
was too precious a relic to be kept out of sicht, 
awhen here, before her, was a real artist, who 
“tight be able to trace its history, or at least be 


means of bringing it to the knowledge of 
lo of art. 


curiosity of the student was greatly ex- 
as we may judge, but he knew that it 
be proper to first gain an acquaintance 
a of the mansion before asking the 
















lege of examining the mysterious portrait ; 
pecially did he feel a delicacy in making a 
“request, however much it might be to his advan- 
tage to do so, that seemed to be so painfully 
connected with the lady’s happiness. It might 
awaken feelings in her mind that were too sacred 
to be probed, even by the hand of friendsnip, 
and as yet he was a stranger to her. He re- 
solved to wait a more favorable time, and to 
restrain his curiosity. 

Mira related to her guardian her meeting with 
the stranger, and requested permission to invite 
him to the house. The lady seemed interested 
in the recital and gave free consent. Soon the 
young Italian student was on terms of intimacy 
at the mansion. There was something in his 
looks and appearance that attracted the atten- 
tion of the lady and elicited her confidence. She 
fancied she could trace resemblances that were 
so striking as to give her a painful pleasure in 
his presence, but usually she found delight and 
companionship in the society of the gifted young 
stranger. 

On one occasion, when the artist called at the 
mansion to instruct Mira in some department of 





drawing, which he had been teaching her for a 
few weeks previous, the lady was absent, and a 
good opportunity seemed to offer for exploring 
the studio. Mira did not dare make the request 
of her protector, not knowing but some painful 
association might thereby be awakened, yet she 
felt an irresistible desire drawing her on to a 
closer examination of the beautiful portrait 

The face, as she saw it in its dim, spiritual light 
had haunted her waking and sleeping hours. 

Accordingly, they together ascended the old 
staircase, and passed through the dark hall, 
guided by the same faint light that had before 
attracted Mira’s attention. n entering the stu- 
dio, she perceived that some person had been 
there since her former visit, for the paintings had 
been differently arranged. The fragments of 
old statues and models had been carefully col- 
lected from the heaps of rubbish scattered 
throughout the apartment, and were arranged on 
shelves in an orderly manner. The paintings 
were leaning against the wall, all excepting the 
one portrait. She feared that this had been re- 
moved, but on further search, she found it, with 
its face draped in thin gauze, turned towards the 
wall, screened from the dust by many larger 
frames. 

With an exclamation of joy, Mira drew out to 
the light the treasure of the studio, and held it 
up before the eye of the artist. A deathly pallor 
spread over his face, as he gave a quick look at 
the beautiful picture, and he cried : 

“O, Heaven !—it is the face of my sainted 
mother !”” 

Mira was half stupefied by surprise and fear. 
What had she done? What mystery had she, 
by her curiosity, brought to light? Whom would 
it affect?—and what would come of it? All 
these thoughts passed through her mind, as the 
stranger stood in mute delight and homage be- 
fore the image of his dead mother. Neither of 
them heard the soft footstep that was approach- 
ing through the long and gloomy hall. 

In an instant the lady stood in the presence of 
the young artist and his companion. All three 
were struck dumb, and for a moment no one 
broke the silence. The stranger was the first to 


speak. 

“Tell me, my good lady,—tell me the history 
of this portrait. I have a painful interest in 
asking it of you. It is the exact semblance of 
my dear, sainted mother—Mary Gordon.” 

The lady uttered a low cry, and fell fainting 
upon the floor. 

“O, mother, dear mother, I have killed you |” 
cried the frantic Mira, ‘ What can I do to bring 
her back to life? ©, my mother, my mother!” 

The blow of the fall had already partly re- 
stored the lady. In an instant she seemed to 
summon all the resolution of a strong nature to 
her aid, to bring herself to consciousness. Ina 
low voice, she said : 

“No, Mira, you have not harmed me. Help 
me to the drawing-room, and I will relieve my 
heart of its only secret. Perhaps it will beat 
more calmly when it has thrown off this one 
grief that has kept us apart and separated me 
from the whole world.” 

She then related to the young people the his- 
tory of the family who formerly resided in the 
old mansion—the same that we have already 
given to the reader. Richard Gordon, the heir 
to that proud inheritance, was her betrothed 
lover. Within these walls she had lived and 
loved, suffered, and received the retribution that 
followed her ambitious pride, that scorned the 
idea of an artist husband. This was indeed 
Cousin Emma, the beautiful heiress, changed by 
sorrow and disappointment into the noble, self- 
denying woman. 

When the lady had finished her story, she 
begged of the artist to give her a faithful ac- 
count of his life and all that concerned his 
parents. 

The young student was indeed proud to tell 
of the renown his father had gained as an artist 
in Italy. His pictures were already sought as 
models for young students; his name ranked 
with the proudest names in the catalogue of ar- 
tistic fame. He spoke, too, with great tender- 
ness of his poet mother, who had died but a few 
years before. She had been to her son what 
Emma knew she was in former times to her 
lover, inspiration in his art. Her love of beauty 
had been re-created in her son, and her last 
breath was devoted to encouragement und appre- 
ciative sympathy. 

Thus after the lapse of a quarter of a century 
were the fragments of this broken family again 
brought together. Richard Gordon, on learn- 
ing of the existence of Cousin Emma, crossed 
the ocean, to extend to her all the sympathy 
and affection she so much needed in her loneli- 
ness. They were the only surviving members 
of that once large family. Italy was the home 
of Richard Gordon. It was here he had com- 
menced life and struggled on to a renowned 
manhood. Here he would spend his days, and 
live over again his youth in the hopes of his 
gifted son. After a sojourn of a year in the 
land of his birth, he returned to Italy, accom- 
panied by his son and his young bride—Mira— 
and the dear good mother, who had heen so 
faithful a guardian to the young girl she had 
reared unto womanhood. 

Now, in a pleasant, luxurious home in sunny 
Italy, dwell in perfect peace and love the only 
remaining members of the family of Gordons, 
and in the artist’s studio hangs the sacred por- 
trait, and each heart cherishes it as a precious 
emblem of restored confidence and happiness. 
Even Cousin Emma now regards it with wor- 
shipful homage, feeling that if it once brought 
suffering to her soul, it has at length brought 
peace and restoration. It hangs there with its 
beautiful influence silently diffusing itself through- 
out that artist home, a part of its life, and an 
ever living, an éver inspiring joy. 





Tastes —We chew tobacco, the Hindoo takes 
to lime, while the Patagonian finds contentment 
‘in a bit of guano.” ‘Lhe children of this coun- 
try delight in candy ; those of Africa in rock salt. 
A Frenchman “ goes his length” on fried frogs ; 
an Esquimanux thinks a stewed candle the climax 
of dainties. The fancy dish of the South Sea 
islanders is broiled = ie while they never 
hold of a grasscolored umbrella without 
boiling it up for greens.— Traveller. 
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A HOME IN MRAVES, 


A dome in heaven! O the Minsful thengh? 
How It should ette om tomoet feart ett 
Aud a free gif, by Joes’ suffering bowgh! 
What gratitude should all car mlad em 


A home to heaven’ ft eames all Gar pains, 
To con tem plate the gtortoes, biteeful thy 

Away, dall earth, with all thy sordid elain 
With all thy pleasing scenes thou 'rt but 


A bome tn heaven conkd heart desire mar 
To be with God in thet celestial land, 

©, bites unspeakable! my Cup rans o'er 
Great Father, take me quick te thy righ: 


A home to heaven’ the summit of all Wile 
Where God the Father will be all te all 
And the bright home where Christ the Bay 
Refore «howe throne « ranomed world » 
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A heme in heaven! the climax of delight, 
Where all the blest shall live and lowe for 

Aad our bright sun may never set in aight: 
But endlees day roll on, and on frerer 


A home (no heaven’! unspeakable eostacy ' 
Dissolve our hearts in fervid, perfect how 

O, the sublime and raptureus thought, te ' 
Submerged and dup tn Goda! 
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A MYSTERIOUS MANIFEST * 





BY §. T. MUNKOR,. 
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[Written for The Flag <f cur Union.) 
A HOME IN HEAVEN, 
A home in heaven! © the blissful thought, 
How it should stir our inmost freart with joy; 


And a free gift, by Jesus’ suffering bought, 
What gratitude should all our mind employ. 


A home in heaven! {t eases all our pains, 

To contemplate the glorious, blissful theme ; 
Away, dull earth, with all thy sordid claims, 

With all thy pleasing scenes thou’rt but a dream. 


A home in heaven! could heart desire more? 
To be with God in that celestial land ; 
O, bliss unspeakable! my cup runs o’er; 
Great Father, take me quick to thy right hand! 
A home in heaven! the summit of all bliss, 
Where God the Father will be all in all, 
And the bright home where Christ the Saviour is, 
Before whose throne a ransomed world will fall. 
Py 


A home in heaven! the climax of delight, 
Where all the blest shall live and love forever, 

And our bright sun may never set in night, 
But endless day roll on, and on forever. 


A home in heaven! unspeakable ecstacy ! 
Dissolve our hearts in fervid, perfect love; 

O, the sublime and rapturous thought, to be 
Submerged and lowed up in God—above. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A MYSTERIOUS MANIFESTATION. 





BY N. T. MUNROE. 





Ir was a still, warm, pleasant summer even- 
ing, and Mrs. Sherman had just succeeded in 
hushing the last baby into a sound sleep, and 
stood by the window looking out upon the quiet 
scene. She was a little weary, for the day had 
been warm, the children had needed a great deal 
of looking after, she was aot very strong herself, 
and a feeling of relief came over her as she laid 
“the blessed baby” in its crib, safely for the 
night. The good man had gone out to a lecture, 
or concert, or something of the kind—she did not 
exactly know what—and as the evening was too 
warm for work, and the lounge looked very in- 
viting, Mrs. Sherman threw herself down to in- 
dulge the weariness which the day’s labor had in- 
duced. The soft evening breeze came into the 
open window and fanned her forehead as she lay 
there, and with thoughts of the dear children, the 
husband, and the many cares of her little house- 
hold running through her matronly brain, she 
was fast yielding to the sleeping god, when the 
door-bell rung. One would have thought she 
had been attached to the bell-wire, by the sudden- 
ness with which she rose to her recumbent 
position. 

“O dear!” said she, all in a tremor, “ visitors, 
and I in such a state!” And she began to shake 
out her dress, smooth down her collar, and ran 
to the glass to brush her hair and make herself 
look presentable. 

Her chamber door stood open, and while stand- 
ing at the glass she caught sight of her domestic’s 
face, which caused her to stop her preparations 
and turn short round with a “ For mercy’s sake, 
Bridget, what is the matter ?” 

“O, ma’am, the bell rang and I went to the 
door, and sure not a living soul was there.” 

Mrs. Sherman was easily startled, and her 
heart beat quick at the intelligence; but it would 
not do to let the affrighted servant know her 
weakness, so she merely said: 

“Tt was some roguish boys, I suppose. Are 
you sure you fastened the door !” 

“ Yes, ma’am, but do you really suppose it 
was the boys ?”” 

“Why, what else could it be ?” said she. 

“Goodness knows, ma’am, but the heart of 
me is leaping in my throat this mmute.” And 
turning on her heel she went down stairs. 

Two or three minutes had scarcely elapsed 
when the bell rung again. Bridget went to the 
door, Mrs. Sherman leaned over the bannister 
—the door swung open—not a soul was there. 
Again the girl came rushing up the stairs. 

“O, ma’am, nobody is there again ; what can 
it be?” And her eyes stood out with fear and 
wonder. 

“I don’t know, I’m sure, Bridget, what it 
means!” And her own heart grew fainter every 
minute. “Don’t go to the door again,” said 
she, “‘no matter who comes, but stay up here 
with me.” 

In this state of fear and alarm the evening 
passed away, and when Mr. Sherman came 
home, he found, much to his surprise, no notice 
taken of his repeated ringing of the bell, and was 
obliged to walk round to the back door where 
his knock was answered by Bridget, in a great 
state of trepidation. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Bridget? Didn’t 
you hear the bell ?” 

“‘O, Mr. Sherman, my mistress told me not 
to go to the door, no matter who rung.” 

“Why so, Bridget ?” 

“«O, sir, such an evening as we have had; the 
house is surely haunted. The bell has done 
nothing but ring all the evening, and it’s little but 
mistress and myself are frightened out of our 
wits!” 

“What do you mean, Bridget? Who has 
been ringing the bell?” 

“ And it’s just what we don’t know, sir; but it 
rings when no mortal hand touches it.” 

“ Some boys, I suppose,” said Mr. Sherman, 
passing up stairs. Here the same story was re- 
peated by his affrighted wife, and even while she 
was in the act of relating the strange events, the 
bell pealed forth again its startling summons. 

“There it is again, George, what can it 
mean?” said Mrs. Sherman, clasping her hands 
over her trembling heart, for she was terribly 
nervous. Mr. Sherman went down and opened 
the door—not a soul was there. It was after ten 
at night; he went out and walked around the 
house ; all was quiet ; he even stood in the street 
watching the front door of his house, and even 
while he thus stood, the bell rung. It was very 
strange; no hand had touched the knob; what 
could it mean? He went in—his wife was in a 
terribly excited state, and Bridget was going 
round the house with wide staring eyes, calling 
upon all the saints in the calendar. 

After much conjecture and cogitation they re- 
tired to rest, and for the remainder of the night 
the house was quiet. 





The next morning they all slept late. The 
children woke first and clamored for their break- 
fast. Mrs. Sherman tried to shake off the effects 
of last night’s fright, and proceeded to dress the 
little ones, when again the bell rung. She 
dropped the garment she held in her hand and 


listened. She heard Bridget open the door, but | 


there was no voice, no inquiry. She rose and 
went and leaned over the bannister. The poor 
servant girl stood with the door open, staring 
with amazed looks into the street. 

“ Anybody there, Bridget ?” she whispered. 

“ Not a soul, ma’am,”’ she answered, in a mys- 
terious tone. 

“Shut the door, Bridget, and don’t open it 
again.” She obeyed. 

“ Sure it’s as well not to be opening the door 
to folks who can as well come through the key- 
hole.” 

“ What is to become of us, George ?” said Mrs. 
Sherman, going back into her chamber. “I 
cannot live in this way.” 

“Tt does indeed seem very unaccountable,” 
said Mr. Sherman. 

Ding-a-ling, went the bell again, and Mrs. 
Sherman threw herself on the side of the bed and 
burst into tears. Mr. Sherman went down 
stairs and opened the front door, but not a soul 
was there! 

“This is very strange,” said he, with a half- 
vexed, half-puzzled air. 

He passed out into the kitchen where Bridget 
was preparing breakfast, and here he was met 
with a most unwelcome surprise : 

“QO, what is to become of us,” said she, “the 
silver spoons and forks are all gone. I have look- 
ed all around but I cannot find them. Sure, 
what has come upon the house.” 

The plot thickened ; the spoons, the forks and 
other valuable articles were most surely missing, 
and Mr. Sherman began to think the house had 
been robbed. Just then his wife came down, 
and on hearing of the missing articles, it added 
not a little to her former state of nervousness. 

“O, George, I cannot stay here! I cannot 
stay in this house another night,” and she sank 
upon a chair and sobbed hysterically. 

Some of the neighbors came in after breakfast, 
to whom the story was told, of the mysterious 
bell-ringing, and the missing articles. One said, 
some one must have been concealed in the house ; 
another had not a doubt but it was spiritual man- 
ifestations; but Mrs. Sherman could not but 
wonder what use the spirits could have for 
spoons and forks. But all were puzzled and 
could come to no final solution of the mystery. 
Mr. Sherman asked himself a hundred questions. 
Could there be any one concealed in the house ? 
and if so, could that person have rung the bell ? 
for it was certain the bell was rung by no person 
outside; and then again, could a person conceal- 
ed, ring the bell, the wire merely passing through 
the entry into the kitchen? This was preposter- 
ous. Could it have been rung without material 
agency? He believed not. As he was thus sit- 
ting in his study, he heard his wife’s step as she 
passed through the entry to her chamber, she 
was going to get the babe to sleep. The house 
was silent save occasionally the sound of Bridget’s 
fe ps as she p d her work below stairs. 
As he sat thus, thinking what could be the cause 
of all this mystery, he began to feel himself yield- 
ing to the influence of sleep, when suddenly loud 
and long rung the bell, and almost simultaneous- 
ly came a shriek from his wife’s apartment. He 
started up and rushed to her chamber; she was 
pale with fright. 

“<O, George,” said she, “ what can this mean ?” 

“ Be calm,” said he, “I will go and see.” 

At this instant Bridget rushed up stairs. 

“‘ The blessed virgin protect me, but I cannot 
stay in the house another night !” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said Mr. Sherman, who saw that 
his wife was growing paler and paler every min- 
ute, “ what is going to hurt you? You needn’t 
go to the door, and if robbers come, they cannot 
carry us off bodily.” 

So saying, Mr. Sherman went down and open- 
ed the door, and behold a form of flesh and blood 
stood before him. 

“ Ah, Sherman, how do you do?” 

« @fhd to see you, doctor, will you walk in?” 

The gentleman proved to be the family physi- 
cian; a small, brisk man, who carried a little 
cane, with which he was in the habit of giving 
vigorous little strokes or thrusts to himself, or 
anything which came inhis way. He had bright, 
twinkling eyes, which danced from object to ob- 
ject, with the rapidity of thought; he had a quick, 
nervous way of talking; his hands were never 
still, his eyes were never quiet; he never sat 
more than five minutes in a place; he was the 
very spirit of unrest and nervousness. Just the 
one to delight in a little mystery for the mere 
sake of ferreting it out. 

He followed Mr. Sherman into the parlor and 
took a chair, then suddenly jumped up 
With a little stroke of his cane upom his | 
he said : ee en 13 

“T heard that something mysterious had hap- | 
pened in yeur house—bells ringing without hand | 
and spoons disappearing—is it so?” 
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down went the little cane upon the other mm f 


as he whirled completely round and faced Mr, 


Sherman. f ‘4 
“ Something of the kind has happened,” said 
Mr. Sherman. age ieee 
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“ Ah,” said he, rubbing his hands y, 
and walking back and forth in the room, “tell 
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| wire—it was carried through the ceiling, where 
| the rats in their peregrinations had got hold ofit, 


and caused all the fright—did not know but this 
might be so here; but it cannot be.” 

“ Even if the rats had rung the bell,” said Mr. 
Sherman, “they would not have been very likely 
to have carried off the spoons and forks.” 

“No, no,” said he, shaking his head, “it was 
not rats, that’s certain. I understand your wife 
is very uneasy about these things.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sherman. 

At this moment Mrs. Sherman entered the 


room. 

“ Ah, madam,” said the little man, going for- 
ward to meet her, “happy to see you—sorry that 
you have such cause for alarm—very strange, 
very strange—but it will all come clear in time, 
you may depend ; don’t think itis spirits, or any 
of that nonsense. Little ones all well ?”’ said he, 
abruptly. 

Mrs. Sherman said they were, 

“You are a little alarmed, I see—not to be 














ne, I presume ? 
now ; I will be 
doctor hurried 


Mrs. Sherman 


Bhall be able to stay 
dreadfully nervous.” 
pBusband, “that after tea 
“the children and go into 
. C——"wrand spend the night.” 
This was agreed upon, and Mrs. Sherman 
took the children and went up stairs while Mr. 
Sherman, taking a book, went into the parlor. 
He laid down on the sofa and was fast asleep 
when his wife came in. 

“ George,” whispered she, “I think Bridget 
is preparing to leave, for she came into my cham- 
ber, and the poor girl was dreadfully frightened, 
and said that for all the world she could not stay 
in the house another night. I told her I could 
not possibly spare her, she must not go. But 
she persisted, saying there were spirits about 
the house, she knew. She was sorry to leave 
me and the children, but she must go.” 

Mr. Sherman started up, and as he was going 
up stairs he met Bridget coming down, all 
dressed for her departure. 

“Where are you goiag, Bridget ?” said he. 

“To my sister’s, sir,” said she. 

“ Not to-night ?” said he. 

“Yes, sir, I cannot stay in th: house where 
there are such strange doings.” 

“ Pooh, Bridget, go up stairs and take off your 
things, we cannot spare you; Mrs. Sherman is 
very nervous and wants you to help take care of 
the children.’ 

“ And indeed, haven’t I nerves too ?”’ said she, 
“and I cannot stay in the house another night.” 

“You needn’t stay in the house to-night, you 
can go with Mrs. Sherman. 1 shall watch here 
so that your things will be perfectly safe.” 

Bridget looked sullen and displeased ; however, 
she went up stairs, took off her bonnet and came 
down to the kitchen, where she was sitting mood- 
ily by the window, when the little doctor came in. 

“ Ah, how do you do, Bridget? I thought I 
would come in this way, so as not to disturb Mr. 
and Mrs. Sherman. Has the bell rung much 
to-day?” 

“ Ah yes, sir, it is ringing all the time.” 

“ And what do you suppose, Bridget,”’ and he 
came close up to her, “what do you suppose is 
the cause of all this ?” 

“T am sure I cannot tell, sir.” 

“It frightens you a little, Bridget, doesn’t it ?”” 

“ Ah, sir, and the life is scared almost out of 
me; and do you think it is the spirits, the same 
as the ladies tell about, that tips the tables and 
upsets the chairs ?” 

‘I don’t know, Bridget, but if spirits, they 
must be very bad ones. Is Mr. Sherman at 
home?” 

“ Yes, sir, he is.” 

“ Will you call him?” 

Bridget left the room. No sooner had she 
gone than the little doctor jumping into a chair, 
succeeding in securing a small piece of wire with 
a feather attached, to the tongue of the bell; af- 
ter doing this he walked very quietly into the 
parlor, and was sitting there when Mr. Sherman, 
Mrs. Sherman and the children came in. They 
were talking very earnestly, when suddenly the 
bell was rung loud and long. They looked at 
each other a moment, then Mr. Sherman started 
for the door, followed by Mrs. Sherman and the 
children. The door was opened, no one was 
there. But where was the doctor? At the first 
alarm he had started for the kitchen where he 
found Bridget standing in the middle of the room, 
in a terrible state of alarm. He scarcely heeded 
her, but taking up the broom which stood in the 
corner of the kitchen, carried it into the parlor. 


J| Looking, very attentively at this article of house- 
“},hold labor, he pulled therefrom a small feather 
| which he held between his thumb and finger with 
| @ very significant look. As his quick eye glanc- 


ed over the group just returned to the room, he 
‘saw that Mrs. Sherman was very pale. He step- 


| ped to the kitchen door, “ Bridget,” said he, 


“bring a glass of water, your mistress is faint.’’ 
le was still holding the broom in one hand, the 
little feather in the other, when she entered. 

Mr. Sherman took the glass from her hand, 
and as she turned to leave the room : 





me aboutit.” And he sat himself desperately in- 
to a chair, and fell to tapping his boot with his 
cane. 

Mr. Sherman related the case in as few words 
as possible, and when he had finished, the little 
man jumped from his chair and rushed to the 
front door. 

“ Let me see,” said he, and his eyes sought the 
bell-wire. “Ah, it goes right along the ceiling, 
through the entry into the kitchen, all in plain 
sight, no chance forthat, I see. I didn’t know,” 
said he, to Mr. Sherman, “but I could explain 
it. I heard your bell had rung without hands—I 
thought I might explain it—I knew of a case 
once, where the bell kept ringing mysteriously— 
folks got frightened half te death—wife got ner- 
vous—husband grew desperate, threatened to de- 
sert the house—I called im—I traced the bell- 


“ Bridget,” said the doctor, “stop a moment.” 
She obeyed. 

“ Bridget,” said he, “I think you must know 
more about this bell-ringing than any one else, 
for it rings only when you are in the kitchen. 
What say, Bridget?” But Bridget said nothing. 

“ Without this broom I think you will be hard- 
ly able to go on with your operations, and as the 
amusement must be rather stale by this time, 
perhaps it would be as well to defer any more 
manifestations of your skill in this line; all 
that remains for you now, is to bring forward 
the missing articles.” 

Without a word of reply, but with the strong- 
est indignation in her countenance and manner, 
the girl turned and left the room. 

“Why, doctor,” said Mrs. Sherman, “why do 





you accuse Bridget of all this trouble *” 





“My dear madam,” said the doctor, walking 
briskly up to her, “listen for a moment, and I 
will convince you. I knew that the bell would 
never ring without material agency, so I cast 
about me to think what it could be—I thought 
of Bridget—I determined to test her—I took a 
small piece of wire which I succeeded in securing 
to the bell, to this I attached a feather, in such a 
manner that the least touch would brush it off. 
Soon the bell rings—the door is opened—no one 
is there—I go out into the kitchen—take up the 
broom standing in the corner—bdehold, there is 
the very feather which I had attached to the bell 
—you perceive, madam, the inference I draw 
from all this ?”” 

“ But why should she do all this ?” 

“That is more than I know. I merely deal 
in facts. Has she been with you long ?” 

“ Some weeks, and we like her very much.” 

“Tt would be well to search her trunk, as no 
doubt she will be packing off as soon as possible.” 

“T think, doctor, you must be mistaken. I 
don’t think Bridget could be guilty, for she has 
been as much alarmed as any of us.” 

“Can’t help it, madam ; but I am convinced 
that no stronger agency has been at work, than 
this simple broom.” 

“ But what possible benefit could this be to 
her, she will only lose her place thereby ?”’ 

“ But you forget, my dear madam, that she 
did not intend being found out.” 

“You are very hard, doctor,” said the kind- 
hearted lady. ‘I think you will yet find she is 
innocent.” 

Mr. Sherman who had been absent from the 
room, now entered. 

“Thave, by Bridget’s request, searched ner 
trunks and found nothing to confirm my suspi- 
cions, and she loudly protests her innocence.” 

Mrs. Sherman looked at the doctor with a tri- 
umphant air. 

“I cannot help that,” said the imperturbable 
doctor; ‘the bell-ringing and the robbery are by 
some means connected. Call Bridget, if you 
please.” 

Bridget was called, but as she came down the 
back stairs, the doctor stepped up the front. He 
went into her chamber, looked into her closet, 
it was empty, every article was inhertrunk. He 
pulled the clothes from the bed—the mattresses 
from the bedstead—but found nothing—with his 
little cane he gave vigorous strokes to the feath- 
er bed, but nothing rewarded his search, and he 
stood for a few minutes as if nonplussed. Then 
he took up a pillow—pulled off the case—exam- 
ined the ends very carefully—something attract- 
ed his keen eye—he squeezed the feathers in his 
hand—he pulled outhis penknife and ripped open 
the end—out came the feathers—out came also 
silver spoons and forks—open came the other pil- 
low, and out came more missing articles. He 
went to the stairs and called for Mr. Sherman ; 
up came the gentleman and his wife. 

“ Look at here!” said the doctor, pointing to 
the feathers, spoons and forks, laying about the 
floor. ‘ What do you think now, madam ?” 

Mrs. Sherman said nothing, but rushed to the 
door and screamed, “ Bridget! Bridget !”’ 

Bridget came, gave one look at the room and 
its contents, and stood as immovable as a statue. 

“Do you know anything of all this, Bridget ?” 

“ No, ma’am,”’ said she. 

“ Have you any idea how all those things came 
into your pillows? Own the truth, Bridget and 
we will try and forgive you.” 

“T know nothing about them, ma’am.” 

“ How can you say so, Bridget?” said Mrs. 
Sherman, the tears standing in her eyes. 

“Why should I have done this, ma’am ? 
What did I want of your spoons and forks? It’s 
enough to have one’s life frighted out of them 
by such doings. If I ever get out of this horrid 
house, sure and I’ll never set foot in it again !’” 

“But how came these things in your pillows, 
Bridget?” 

“1 don’t know, I’m sure,” and so she persisted 
in her innocence, and left the house that very 
night taking all her effects with her; for Mrs. 
Sherman was so kind-hearted that she would not 
give her consent for her husband to pursue any 
vigorous measures against her, although circum- 
stances went so much towards proving her guilt. 
Mrs. Sherman’s shattered nerves gradually re- 
covered their tone, the family quiet was restored, 
and whether Bridget was guilty or no, certain it 
is there was no mysterious bell-ringings after her 
departure, and the silver was never after found 
stowed away in the pillows. 

Some months after these strange vecurzences, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Sherman were sitting togeiter, 
the doctor came in holding a paper in his hand, 
and in his usual abrupt manner began : 

“My dear madam, [ have a paragraph I wish 
to read: “‘ Bridget MacCarthy was brought be- 
fore the Police Court, charged with taking spoons 
and other valuable articles, from the family with 
whom she was at service. The court brought 
her in guilty, and sent her to the House of Cor- 
rection for three years.’” 

Mrs. Sherman’s work dropped from her hands. 
“Poor girl, I was in hopes that her experience 
here would have been a lesson to her. What 
can induce her to pursue such a course ?” 

“I suppose,” said the doctor, with a very wise 
look, “it is an infirmity of her nature. I have 
heard of many cases of a similar character. In 
low life this disease is called the depravity of the 
heart—vicious propensity—in high life, it is treat- 
ed with much more lenity, and is called, a mono- 
mania—a morbid state of the mind—and is con- 
sidered more a misfortune than a fault; bat it is 
my opinion that the disease is the same in both 
cases, and that a strict system of diet, and some 
wholesome restraint is necessary for the good 
of the patient; and even then, the disease often 
baffles all the skill and tact of the physician. I 
hope that poor Bridget’s medical attendant will 
be successful in arresting the progress of her 
disease, for it is one of those complaints for which 
I am sorry to say homeopathy has no specific.” 





The Lacedemonians applied their minds to no 
learning but what was ul; and would not suf- 
fer the professors of any speculative sciences to 
live in their government, lest by their disputa- 
tions, and empty notions, they should deprave 
the true excellency of virtue. 
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LEGAL PROCEEDINGS, 


The following will be sworn to when required. 
Action for work and labor done in cutting ditch 
on defendant’s land. Pilea: Payment and set 
off, in bacon and corn meal. 

_Plaintiff’s son on the stand—recollects the 
ditching perfectly, but seems to forget all about 
| the hacon. 

“You say your daddy did all this ditching * 

Do you_know what he got in pay for it?’ in- 

quired Col. B. for defendant. ‘ 
bio He never got nothing, as ever I heard on— 

that’s what he never got,” answered the witness. 

“ Didn't your daddy get corn and bacon from 
| the defendant, in pay for that ditching *” 

“ Never heard of his gettin’ no corn nor bacon.” 
“ What did your daddy and his family live on 
that summer ?” “ 

“ Vittels, mostly.” 

“« What sort of victuals ?” 

“Well, meat and bread, and some whiskey.” 

“Where did he get that meat and bread *” 

“ Well, faust from one, and fust from another.” 

“Didn't he get some of it from defendant ?”’ 

“He mought.” 

“IT knew he might, but did he? that’s the 
question.” 

“ Well, he mought, and then agin, you know 
he moughtn’t.”’ 

(With considerable excitement, and in tones 
of thunder,) “‘ Answer the question, sir, and no 
more of this trifling with your oath. Did your 
daddy, or did he not, get corn and bacon from 
the defendant for ditching ?”’ 

“ Well now he mought; I don’t occur adzact- 
ly, you know.” 

ere his honor interferes, and with a stern, 
injudicial frown, addresses witness thus: “ Wit- 
ness, you must answer the question, or the court 
will be compelled to deal with you; can’t you 
say yes or no?” 

“1 reckin.” 

“ Well, then, answer yes or no; did or did not 
your daddy get corn and bacon from the defend- 
ant at the time referred to!” inquired the court. 

(Now fully aroused, and conscious of his dan- 
ger,) “ Well, judge, I can’t adzactly amember, 
you know, seein’ as how its all dun bin gone and 
eat up; but, (planting himself firmly, as one 
determined to out with it), to the best of my 
rickerlection, ef my memory sarves me right, he 
mought, and then agin he moughtn’t.” 

The plaintiff saved his bacon. Verdict ac- 
cordingly.— Ashville Spectator, 





NOT TO BE DONE, 


A pleasant correspondent of a Boston paper, 
writing from New Orleans, gives the following 
incident : 

You can buy nothing in New Orleans (which 
is the case I believe in most southern and western 
cities), for less than a “ picayune,” one-sixteenth 
of a dollar. Coppers are hardly known; and 
“‘nine-pence ” — Boston currency — pass indis- 
criminately for “ bits” or one-eighth of a dollar. 
I was amused at a little incident which I saw on 
board one of the western boats. A man from 
the North tried to ten coppers upon a “‘ Suck- 
er,” a native of Lilinois, for a dime. 

“ What be they?” inquired the Sucker, turn- 
ing over the coppers in unfeigned ignorance. 

“I calculate they are cents,” replied the 
Northerner. ‘ Can’t you read ?” 

“Treckon not,” said the other; “and what's 
more, old hoss, I allow I don’t want to. What 
is cents, mister ?”’ 

“I vow to the judges,” said the Northerner, 
“you are worse than the heathen! Cents is 
money, sartin! Ten of them are worth one dime, 
Can’t you see it says ‘E. Pluribus Unum,’ that’s 
the Latin for ‘Hail Columbia!’ and here it’s in- 
scribed, one cent.” 

“ Look at here, stranger,” responded the suek- 
er, putting the thumb of his right hand into his 
ear, and inclining his fingers forward, “ you may 
run that saw on a Hoosier, or a Wolverine, but 
I’m dod rotted if you Yankee me with the con- 
tusive stuff.” 

And he marched off to the social hall, to in- 
dulge in a drink of corn whiskey, in compliment 
to his own sagacity. 





THE INCIDENTS CF WAR, 

When the gates of Magdeb’ were opened, 
and the Croats and other carole 2 admitted, there 
commenced a scene of horrors, a catalogue of 
crimes and ou , for which the past annals 
of cities sacked and plundered could scarcely find 
a parallel. The pleadings of infancy, the feeble- 
ness of womanhood, the gray hairs and decrepi- 
tude of old age, were treated with the same in- 
discriminate disregard, the same diabolical cruel- 
Women in labor were putto death. Others, 

istinguished in rank and beautiful in person, 
were tied to the stirrups of the brutal horsemen 
and so drag captive. Violence was offered 
to others under every conceivable form of aggra- 
vation. In one church fifty persons, chiefly wo- 
men, were found with their hands tied and be- 
headed. The Croats and Waloons stuck their 
lances into the bodies of little children, and, after 
whirling them round their spears’ point several 
times, cast them into the fire; and two armed 
fiends in human shape took up a poor baby that 
P| shrieking in the street, and tore it asunder.— 
Chapman’s History of Gustavus Adolphus. 





LicutninG.—The inhabitants of Lima and 
Peru, have no idea of thander, and are equally un- 
ee with lightning, for even noiseless sheet 
lightning is never seen in the atmosphere ef Lower 
Peru, often moist but never showing true clouds. 
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“RUN OUT YOUR TONGUE, AND SHUT 
YOUR EYES.” 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


Old Dr. Jennings was a man 
*Twould do your soul good once to meet; 
So full was he of tenderness, 
And yet of every odd conceit. 
He had a way he called his own, 
With all his patients, rich and poor; 
For this no better was than that, 
And al) alike went through his door. 


Among the host of sickly ones, 
Eat up of spleen and slaggish bile, 
That sought his aid from day to day, 
Was an old lady, Mrs. Guile. 
In troth, she was as wel) as he, 
Or you, good reader, if not siek ; 
But she was rich, and that was why 
Her ailments kept colleeting thick. 


The doetor could not go abroad, 
No matter where, or how, or when, 
But he was haunted with her face, 
The wretchedest of wretched men. 
He knew that hypo was the cause,— 
He knew her iliness was all made; 
And he resolved at last to try 
And put an end to such a trade. 


One day she ret him on the street, 
On every side with people jammed ; 
She stopped, of course: she always stopped : 
She coughed, and conghed; and he—he ‘ ham’d.’” 
“©, Dr. Jennings, sir!’ said she, 
“T feel so bad to-day, right here!” 
And put her hands across her chest, 
And poured her troubles in his ear. 


“ Let’s see” the doctor grufMly spake; 
‘Ran out your tongue, and shut your eyes!” 
She did as she was bid; and he 
Passed on to some new enterprise. 
Por full three minutes thus she stood, 
Exposed to every body’s Jeers, 
And woke at last to find herself 
A fool among her lady peers! 


She called apon him for his bill, 
And never took another pill. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union. ] 


THE DREAM AT SEA. 


BY WILLIAM ©. EATON. 


Tnx wealthy mercantile house of Carmer 
& Co. had given the charge of the good ship 
Albatross to Captain John Manvers, a perfect 
sailor, and a master whose many successful 
voyages had given him a reputation significant of 
good luck to all ventures under his control. 

The wife of Captain Manvers, though an ac- 
complished lady, and a woman of sound com- 
mon sense in other matters, was a firm believer 
in dreams, not altogether without reason, she hay- 
ing experienced the fulfilment of many a dream, 
reraarkable in itself, and more remarkable in its 
having been the prophecy of truth. 

“Well, wife,” said Captain Manvers at part- 
ing, “will my voyage be a prosperous one? 
What have you dreamed about it ?” 

“¥ know you smile incredulously, John,” she 
said, “whenever I speak of my dreams coming 
to pass, and so often, I will not relate them to | 
you, singular as my experience has been. At 
this time, for a wonder, I have no dream to speak 
of; but let me caution you—and I hope you will 
not think the warning a visionary one—against | 
too much confidence in some of those foreigners 
whom you have enlisted in your crew. I have 
seem them, as you know, on board, and if there 
is a man among them all whom you should fear, 
it is your first mate, that dark-browed, mischiev- 
ous-looking Luigi, the Portuguese. He looks 
like a pirate, and I believe that if he ever has a 
chance, he will be one.” 

“ But the others ?” 

“Half a dozen of those swarthy countrymen 
of his, to me appeared like heartless and fierce- 
minded creatures, the very sight of whom made 
my blood curdle.” 

“Pooh! pooh !” exclaimed Captain Manvers, 
“ you must not judge hard-working men by their 
exterior. Some of the best and bravest seamen 
I ever commanded have been ill-looking fellows 
—at least not calculated to please a lady’s eye. 
They are all right enough, never fear. And 
den’t let superstition make you so nervously 
suspicious.” 

“T rely so much upon my superstition, as you 
call it,” replied the wife, gravely, “that I wish 
Thad dreamed about your voyage; but let me 
propose this to you. For curiosity’s sake, sup- 
pose that on the fourteenth day out, we recall 
this moment, and you give heed to the dream 
which you chance to have that night. And what- 
ever it may be, receive it as an index of what is 
to follow, and be governed accordingly.” 

“Be it so,” replied Captain Manvers. “I 
shall not be forgetful ; but I promise you I sleep 
very soundly on the water, and it is as likely as 
not that I shall not dream at all.” 

The ship Adbatross set sail, and was soon filling 
her white wings over the blue waters, bound to 
a tropical port. 

The ship’s crew numbered twenty, alltold, and 
of these but seven were Americans, about as 
many, including Luigi, were Spanish or Portu- 
guese, and the remainder English and Irish. 
The Spanish and Portugeese had shipped osten- 
sibly for the purpose of a conveyance to the first 
port at which they were to touch, where they 
were to re-ship for home, if chance should offer, 
as was expected. 

A few days after they had sailed, it was dis- 
covered that mach of the stock of provisions was 
in such bad condition, that it was found necessary 
to put all on short allowance, and this caused no 
little discontent among a portion of the crew, mak- 
ing them very bellicose, particularly the Span- 
iards and Portuguese, to whom, the captain ex- 
pected that Luigi had made false representations 
abous the matter, as he gathered from their broken 
accents that they attributed the bad provision to 
meanness and design on the part of Captain 
Manvers. This dissatisfaction was shared by 
others of the crew, though not to so great an ex- 
tent; yet there was such dissatisfaction evinced 
at mess, and when the men were about their work, 
that the captain’s uneasiness daily grew greater. 





All be could do was to protest that he was inno- 


cent of any such intention, and to exhort them 
to be content with the misfortune. 

But numbers of the crew shook their heads in- 
credulously, and when they had an opportunity, 
conversed sulkily together in knots, or went 
about their work tardily and with ill-nature, of- 
ten requiring orders to be several times repeated, 
before they would perform them. 

Luigi, the captain remarked, seemed daily to 
be gaining ground in the favor of the men, most 
of them treating him with more respect than they 
did the captain ; and Luigi himself took frequent 
occasion to exhibit to his superior officer signs 
of dislike, and disrespect for his authority ; all of 
which, under the circumstances, the latter felt him- 
eelf obliged to put up with, anxiously yearning 
for arrival at the port where he could get rid of 
so troublesome a set. 

Before he was ten days out, Captain Manvers 
came to the conclusion that Luigi was the real 
master of the Albatross, and overmatched him in 
the good will of the crew; and this he attributed 
chiefly to the ill luck about the provisions; 
though the more familiarized he became with 
the first mate, the more he suspected that he was 
incessantly intriguing with the men, and the 
more he loathed the snake-like expression of 
his small, dark, sunken, glittering eye. 

“My wife was right,” thought he; “and 
never have I had such a vile set of fellows to deal 
with. But I will be wary with them, and 
strengthen myself as well as I can.” 

The fourteenth day came, and Captain Man- 
vers bered the proposal of his wife. 

‘Whatever I dream will bode no good, at 
least,” mused he, ‘‘ harassed as [ am, night and 
day by these mongrels; and mayhap, however 
bad the dream may be, that it may prove true, 
as she suggested; for I expect but little good 
from this half of the voyage, as things stand at 
present.” 

As he thus reflected upon his unpleasant posi- 
tion, there was a noise of a scuffle upon deck, 
and he hastened thither to learn the cause. He 
there found Luigi in a struggle with one of the 
men, an Irishman, who, though Luigi was a 
powerful man, was about to get the advantage 
of him in the encounter, when the mate 
drew a dirk, which he was about to plunge into 
the sailor’s side, which the captain prevented, by 
rushing in and seizing the blade with his naked 
hand, succeeding in wrenching it from the bloody- 
minded Portuguese, and flinging the weapon 
overboard; at this juncture his presence pro- 
duced a cessation of hostilities. 

“Howly Mary! Captain Manvers, ye did 
that very nately, long life to you!” panted the 
rescued seaman, as he leaned exhausted against 
the bulwarks, adjusting his torn shirt. ‘“ May I 
never sup soup, but I’ll do as much for you, 
some of those days.” 

“ What is all this trouble about ?” inquired 
the captain, turning to Luigi, who was quivering 
with rage, his snaky eyes glaring like a demon’s. 
Luigi looked with intense hatred at the captain, 
and deigned no reply; while the Spaniards and 
Portuguese clamored in their peculiar gibberish, 
like so many crazy monkeys, for the refractory 
sailor to be put in irons, forthwith; one of them 
officiously bringing the “‘ ruffles” to the spot. 

“ Avast there, John Portugee !” at this instant 
said an American sailor, stepping up between 
him and Captain Manvers, “ or I’ll shiver your 
top-lights in a jiffy! O’Rafferty’s not to blame, 
your honor. The mate tripped over his foot, 
and struck him for his own awkwardness, and he 
resented it as it becomes a man fortodo. You 
wouldn’t iron him for that, captain, would you ?” 

‘No, Peters, no, the man shall go free,” re- 
plied the captain, looking proudly upon the lis- 
tening mate, whose countrymen with the majori- 
ty of the men, had ranged themselves together to 
watch the result. “If he did wrong in assault- 
ing his officer, the wrong was offset by the draw- 
ing of a knife. It is a violation of my rules, for 
any one to carry a weapon about his person. 
Let me see no more of this wrangling, men,” he 
added, turning to the throng gathered about 
Luigi. ‘There has been unnecessary trouble 
and disaffection enough already. I have marked 
it among you, and I wish to see no more of it. 
Be warned against ill advisers, men, or that may 
happen which you will bitterly repent.” 

He walked away, overhearing the murmurs of 
that part of the crew who seemed inclined to side 
with Luigi, right or wrong. 

“ Cospetto !” hissed Luigi to those about him, 
as he ground his teeth at the double discomfiture, 
“worse will come of it, ere long!” And with a 
significant shrug and glance at O’Rafferty, who 
was now conversing with Peters, he held a low- 
toned interview with his companions, of no agree- 
able nature, judging from their looks and ges- 
tures. O'’Rafferty caught the eye of Luigi, as its 
venomous glance was bent upon him for an 
instant. 

“O niver mind, ye murtherin blackguard. I 
fear neither yer ugly toad’s eye nor yer knife, bad 
luck to it, that’s to the bottom of the say, or will 
be soon. An O’Rafferty niver demeaned him- 
self so far, as to take a knife upon his enemy. 
By the powers, if I had ye ashore, I’d—I’'d— 

The sentence was unfinished, owing to the 
caution of Peters, who whispered to the irate Hi- 
bernian to keep cool and be on his guard; and 
during the rest of the day the affair was much 
dwelt upon by the men, who from that time took 
sides decisively, either for or against the captain, 
the majority being with Luigi—for they had 
been sounded by him often before, ona matter of 
darker import, and their piratical proclivities 
were found to be all that he could wish. 

The fourteenth night had come, and Captain 
Manvers, as he retired to rest, knew that his 
wife was thinking of her promise; and musing 
upon her whimsical ideas of dreams, he fell asleep. 
He dreamed, and his dream was of no pleasant 
cast. In his sleep he saw afar off the shore to 
which they were hastening, and his heart beat 
joyfally as he thought how soon his difficulties 
were to cease. Suddenly the sky grew dark and 
the waters answered to the angry rumbling of the 
clouds. A sterm was upon them! a trepical 
storm, and his men were ordered to their posts. 
They refused, Luigi demanding that first he 
should deliver up the command, or perish, Al 








tereation ended in a quarrel. But few were 
faithfal tohim. Theyresisted. A bloody strug- 
gle ensued, himself encountering Luigi, and the 
villain’s knife was raised to pierce his heart, just 
as a boat was leaving the ship with O’Rafferty 
in it. 

With an herculean effort he strove to disen- 
gage himself, when—suddenly he awoke! 
Through the agony of his dream his brow was 
covered with perspiration, and his heart beat 
audibly. The light burned dimly, but with suf- 
ficient brightness to enable him to discover Luigi’s 
figure stealing through the doorway. 

“Who’s there?” he cried, starting up. 

There was no answer, but the door was slam- 
med violently to. He sprang towards it and 
looked out, but nobody was to be seen. 

“To thieve or murder, doubtless,” he mutter- 
ed, and trimming the lamp, he examined the 
pistols under his pillow. They were in order, 
and he determined, till they should reach their 
port, to keep them so, and carry them about him 
at all hours. : 

“ She told me to be_g 
whatever it might be 
do otherwise, as I 
more. I must 
already I know 
should be so few! 

In pursuance o 












ferty and Peters, who had 
the actions of the oth 


and as if the vision had been a revelation from 
Heaven, preparations were made for the worst; 
first against surprise, and then for escape, should 
the faithful few be defeated. They were armed 
privately, and such weapons as they could not 
use were concealed in the hold of the ship. 
Things looked so menacingly that the captain 
decided for once in his life, to follow the counsel 
of a mere dream—but a dream enforced in im- 
pressiveness by dreary realities. Lashings were 
secretly prepared, and a boat so arranged, that, 
should a struggle come, and discomfiture await 
them, even in a storm, escape might not be wholly 
hopeless. These affairs concerted, they awaited 
the surmised event, of which none had any posi- 
tive intimation. 

For several days nothing unusual occurred on 
board the Albatross, and save the accustomed 
grumbling, dark looks, and reluctant labors of 
the Luigi party, no sign of mutiny was apparent 
on board. 

One day, the breeze freshening into a gale, 
Luigi was speaking to the man at the wheel, in 
the hearing of the captain, in a boastful mood, 
how he had managed the tiller in a Mediterranean 
tempest, with no aid from a wheel or rope, steady- 
ing the swerving helm simply by his hand. 

“Santa Maria!” said the helmsman, “ not 
easy, Senor Luigi.” 

“Easy!” answered Luigi, scowling and look- 
ing darkly at the captain, “ I could do it as easy— 
as I can fling Manvers into the sea!” 

“Hist!” whispered the helmsman, in a serious 
tone. 

The words were not lost upon the captain, 
who resolved, whatever might be his fate, not to 
allow himself to be a proof of Luigi’s strength in 
such a feat. 

Towards noon the gale increased, and the 
heavens became rapidly overcast, while the hot 
breath o an approaching storm made foamy 
and billowy the scared waters. — 

“Fulfilment!” reflected the captain, as he 
paced the deck, pale and agitated, while the mate 
was giving orders. ‘I now believe that dream. 
Thanks to its warning, if it prove the means of 
saving life, though mine be forfeited.” 

The tempest increased. Cautioning his chosen 
men to be on the alert, the captain gave certain 
orders about the reefing of the sails, when sud- 
denly the suspected men mustered together and 
Luigi stepped forward : 

“ Why do you not do as I ordered?” demand- 
ed the captain, expecting an outbreak, his men 
prudently disposed near by. 

‘* Because we demand that you surrender the 
ship to us, unconditionally,” exclaimed the mate, 
“or—” and he drew a pistol—“ you see life or 
land no more !” 

“ That for your demand, mutineer !’”’ shouted 
the captain, instantly presenting a pistol, already 
cocked, which he had held behind him, and he 
fired. But the eye of Luigi was quick enough 
to forewarn him. He sprang aside and the ball 
entered the brain of one of his comrades, who 
fell dead upon the deck. 

“ Revenge! Blood for blood !” was the pirat- 
ical cry of the fallen man’s companions, and they 
sprang forward, half-astounded at this sudden 
anticipation of their project. 

The precautions of the captain’s party having 
left them unarmed, save with here and there a 
dirk, they had thought to have overborne all re- 
sistance by mere main force, and to have cast all 
opponents into the sea. 

As they leaped forward to their fiendish task, 


Luigi fired at the captain, but only just as the ; 
latter closed with him, so that the aim was un- | kt 
steady, and the bullet flew harmless through the | 1 


crest of a wave. 

“Boat! Rescue!” exclaimed the captain, as 
he grappled Luigi’s throat, with the grasp of des- 
perate indignation. 

Half a dozen bullets responded to the cry of 
the captain, and sent three or four of Luigi's 
party, dead or disabled to the deck, so enhaneing 
the surprise and dismay of the other mutineers, 
that they held aloof for a few moments, while the 
struggle between the captain and mate was going 


on. 

Nor did the treacherous crew observe till too 
late, the activity of the supple O' Rafferty, who, 
with Peters, had quietly and quickly lowered 
the boat which had been fortunately prepared for 
this dream-foreboded exigency; and which, 
though i seemed scarce able to live in the heavy 
sea which threatened to engulf it, had been laid 
alongside before the manceuvre was understood 
by them. 

The remainder of the captain’s party, huddled 
at that peint, were stoutky battling with their 
assailants, when a mighty sea Sell like an ava- 


lanche upon the ship, with such almost annihila- 
ting force, that the mutineers were obliged to 
desist, to save themselves from being washed 
overboard. This timely wave, too, saved the 
captain’s life ; for blinding the gaze and making 
uncertain the foot of Luigi, whose dagger, even 
asthe dream had foretold, was uplifted for the 
life of his adversary, it completely foiled his pur- 
pose, and he fell with an oath to the deck, the 
captain tumbling, drenched to the skin, upon 
him. 

As soon as the vessel righted, Captain Man- 
vers himself righted, and managed to plant a 
stunning blow under the ear of his not quite so 
active mate, from whom, by this expertness, he 
was released. 

“Come, boat! boat!” now cried out O’Raf- 
ferty ; ‘‘ what’s the good of a boat, ye spalpeens, 
if you don’t get into it?” And indeed there was 
little prospect that the boat weuld be good at all, 
for anybody, for it was half full of water and in 
such a sea. 

But no time was to be lost. The mutineers 
were on the point of a rally and a rush, but ere 
they had resolved upon it, their intended victims 
were beyond their reach, and pushing off, were 
soon tossing in their wooden shell, upon the un- 
certain ocean. 

There was no attempt to guide or row her. 
Their reliance was only in the lashings which 
each had carried about his péySon, and with which 
they now fastened themselves to their frail bark ; 
and upon the fact that they had converted it into 
a sort of life-boat, some days before, by means 
of tarred canvass, secured air-tight, beneath her 
seats. Thus, and with sileui prayers to God, 
they trusted the heaving bosom of the deep. 

As occasionally they disappeared in the trough 
of the sea, their late companions marked and 
mocked at them, thinking with the rise of every 
wave, to see them no more; but now the latter 
found work enough for themselves to do, for the 
dying and the dead were among them, they were 
short-handed, and the tempest grew fiercer and 
fiercer, and their terror-stricken hearts, made 
feebler by conscious guilt, made them despair of 
the help of Heaven. 

And God helpedthem not The frail boat of 
the faithful rode out the storm, and was borne to 
the coast in safety; and the strand, though for- 
eign, was friendly, and they reached their homes 
once more; but for them, the mutineers, no 
such happy end was destined ; their manageless, 
unmanageable ship—the ship they so coveted the 
control of, and for which they had been willing 
to pawn their souls—tossed on and on, each mo- 
ment yielding to the avenging thunder strokes of 
old Ocean, till when at last they were hurled 
among giant fragments to the shore, they fell 
there mangled, but to die. 

Their bones have long bleached upon the floor 
of that watery realm, over which they thought to 
have sailed, through many a bloody triumph, 
and to guilty pleasures and fortunes, their joy 
the terror of their helpless kind. But the sur- 
vivors, whose fidelity received its reward, by the 
interposition of the all-potent arm of Heaven, 
still live to tell the story of that voyage, and 
teach their offspring to believe in dreams. 





LOVING AND FORGIVING. 


Man has an unfortunate readiness, in the evil 
hour after receiving an affront to draw together 
all the moon-spots on the other person into an 
outline of shadow, and a night-piece, and to trans- 
form a single deed into a whole life; and this 
only in order that he may thoroughly ‘relish the 
pleasure of being angry. In love, he has for- 
tunately the opposite faculty of crowding togeth- 
er all the light parts and rays of its object into 
one focus, by means of the burning glass of im- 
agination, and letting its sua burn without its 
spots ; but he too generally does this only when 
the beloved and often censured being is already 
beyond the skies. In order, however, that we 
do this sooner and oftener, we ought to act like 
Winckelmann, but only in another way. As he 
set aside a particular half hour of each day for 
the purpose of beholding and meditating on his 
too happy existence in Kome, so we ought daily 
or weekly to dedicate and sanctify a solitary hour 
for the purpose of summing up the virtues of our 
families, our wives, our per Ne and our friends— 
and viewing them in this beautiful crowded as- 
semblage ot their good qualities. And, ind 
we should do so for this reason, that we may ot 
forgive and — oe late, i the beloved be- 
ings are already departed hence, and are beyond 
pe reach. ine Paul Richter. . 





EFFECTS OF TEA, 


Dr. John Burdell, a distinguished dentist of 
New York, boiled down a pound of young hyson 
tea, from a quart to half a pint, and ten drops 
killed a rabbit three months old; and when boil- 
ed down to one gill, eight drops killed a cat of 
the same age in a few minutes! ‘Think of it. 
Most persons who drink tea, use not less than a 
pound in three months ; and yet a pound of hy- 
son tea contains poison enough to kul, according 
to the above experiment, more than seventeen 
thousand rabbits, or nearly two hundred a day; 
own to a@ gill, it contains poison 
‘40,860 cats in the same space of 
oe made similar trials with cof- 
and found . results nearly 
i ’s Book of Health. 













OF THE MOTHERS OF "76. 
Philbrook, of Hardwick, Vt., a 
soldier, and whose age 
made and culd last season 
hundred pounds of butter, 
Y pater for family use. At her 
mily, We saw twenty-two and-a-half 
pe of beautifal butter that she had just = 
in eight days, from the same two cows, being the 
first churning of this season. Said cows have the 
appearance of being what is termeu the native 
breed. Mrs. Philbrook never keeps any hired 
girl; has no assistance whatever about the house, 
only what is rendered by her boy, who is not 
quite seventy years old, and who does not intend 
to marry while his mother is able to do her work. 
—Irasbury Gazette. 








CHANTRY, THE SCULPTOR. 


One day, when Chantry, the sculptor, had 
reached the height of his fame, and was paying a 
visit to Mr. Rodyers, at his residence overlooking 
the Green Park, he said, laying his hand on a 
pedestal, ornamented with a Greeian scroll— 
“ Sir, do you vemember a journeyman carver 
waiting, some years ago, im tuis room, to receive 
instructions respecting this identical stand, and 
See Se an ee of the room? I 
was that workman, & journcymaa, veeciving 
30s. a week.” —Art and Artists. 








Jester’ 8 Dicnic. 


A lawyer, retained in s case of assault and battery 
cross-examiving a witness in relation to the ferce 
blow struck : 
* What kind of a blow was given?’ 

* A blow of the common kind.’ 

* Deseribe the blow.” 
*I am not good at description.’ 
* Show me what kind ae blow | it was.’’ 
*T cannot.’ 
* You must. wed 

* i wont.’ 

The lawyer appealed to the court. The court told the 
witness that if the counsel insisted upon his showing what 
kind of a blow it was, he must do so. 

“new insist apon it?” asked the witness. 


fi 


«Well, then. since you compel me to show you, it 
this kind of a blow!” at the same time suitin the aes 
to the word, and knocking over the astonished disctple of 
Coke upon Littleton! 


Highlanders have a great dislike to be hanged wpon a 
Sir tree— at least they were wont to have. Whether they 
still retain this unworthy and illiberal prejudice, we don't 
know. It rane ined Upon an occasin when Donald was 
condemned %0 be ow either for some notorious breach 
of the law, or for di her tree. ta Chief," that © she" was 
allowed to choose ** tree. Donald looked about, and 
selected a very di bush 
“she” might be par “the finisher of the law ‘ez. 
claimed with great indignation : 

ba Tat tree wadua be long enough for fifty years to hang 





Donald, however, was ready for the objection—‘ She 
was ip ae hurry, Cot bless her—she wad just wait till ta 
tree grew. 

eeeeeeeereeeereenty 

There is a story of Sheridan having once apparently 
quoted a passage from & Greek poet in the House of Vom- 
mons, when in reality he nee cece resembling 
Greek. An honorable gentleman who spoke after him 
fully assented to the application of the passage to the case 
in question al ineffably — must that man 
have appeared w! di the trick: This 
is a dishonor to ‘waa every one ct expenea who, in any 
way, however slight or negative, affects to appear know- 
ing where he is ignorant. 


~ 
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A subscriber has written us a very bitter epistie indeed 
yu 


snatched up one uf the best cows, 
and tossed her bend over heels down a precipice. When 
oo the MI gece apimal was past praying for, as the dogs 

ready preying —_ her. phe had not a particle of 
hide chon ow Wey 





Queen Elizabeth's speech to a committee appointed by 
pariiament to inquire into her desigus as to a contempla- 
ted alliance between her and some European prince was 
direct and pointed: 

** Were | to tell gy that I do not mean to marry, I 
might say less than I intend; and were I to tell you that 
I do mean to marry, I might say more than is proper for 
you to know— ~thecaibee 1 give you an answer answerless.”’ 


eee 





A Horrid Boy.—¥rank—“ 0, I say, Emily: Aint the 
seaside jolly?” 

Emily (who is reading the Corsair to Kate)—‘‘ I do not 
know, Fisak, what af mean by jolly. It is very beau- 
tiful! Itis very lovely!” 

frank—*' Ha! and don’t it make you always ready for 
your grub, neither?” Exit young ladies, very properly 

es i 








A youth having crept up to a chamber window and 
looked in upon a young girl and her lover, whe were talk- 
ing soft nonsense to each other, or, more plainly, pr 
ing, the fuct came subsequently to the knowledge of th 

alee who asked, ‘‘ How could you stoop, sir, to hoe 
” 
cniite teed reply, ‘I didn’t stoop; I went 
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Dr. Geo. Batch , after list with torture to a 
pressing account ~ Ae sy mptoms » from a lady, who ailed 
so little that she was going to the opera that evening, hap- 
pily escaped from room, when he was argently re- 
quested to step up stairs again ; it was toask him whether, 
on her return from the , she might eat some o, sters? 

* Yes, ma'am,” said Batchellor, * * shelis and all.’’ 


Sn SS 


The Athens (Ga.) Messenger gives the a obituary 
notice of a deceased citizen of that county je was ond 
father of eleven sons—five of the sons having married 
tisters. He had also one hundred and eighty-nine great 
grand children; and at his funeral, two weeks ago last 
Sabbath two horses were stung to death by bees, and caother 
came near losing his life by the same ”’ 


Re eee 


Alva, the able dramatic critic of the New York Albion, 
remarks: ‘' If l were to slip through the earth aud come 
out legs foremost at the Antipodes the first thing I should 
expect to read would be ap announcement that Mr. Hack- 
ett had been Soe weak for a limited jae a of ‘nights, as 








Falstaff. He is the ry the 
stage can boast.’’ 
There is no =e that ‘‘ worth makes the man.”’ 


A poor acquaintance says that he put on a borrowed suit 
of broadcloth to accompany his family to the show, and 
was surprised to notice how affable his acquaintances all 
were The next day he entered town in his over-alis, and 
was not known, nor could he obtain credit for a mackerel. 


See 


In 1777, the legisk of New Hampshi i ly 
voted to ’ Brigadier General Stark—‘: A complete suit of 
clothes becoming his rank,” etc. Certain friends of the 

gallant officer regretted that the compliment had been 
id in this shape, as it seemed to prove either that the 

general was stark-naked, or the legisiature stark-mad. 
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A servant was sent a few days ago, to apprise a surgeon 
who had been attending his master that the the poor gentle- 
man died in the course of the morning. The servant on 
meeting the surgeon, delivered his melancholy mess»ge as 
foltows: * Please, sir, master’s compliments, and he’s 


~~ 





A man travelling in the West, one day saw a little girl 
bai er pony indeed at a cottage door. 


ery for?” he asked. 
* why, ‘a Paid be: Marg, Bang got the measles. Sally 
has got the hacen ect t I—1 aint got nothin’: ve 


A cle: tin ici Ohio, in a Que on Chris- 
tian c ty, told his hearers that on occasions when they 
were called upon to aid in benevolent enterprises, many 
of them were in the habit of * ‘trying to hide their souls 
behind a three cent piece!”’ 

he members of a certain society having become rome- 
what remi-s in their att it was posed to pay 
their debts, and dissolve the concern. “ Pay our debts, 
indeed?” suid a wag, “ let us adjourn now, while we can 
do £0 with credit.” 

A curious erpageahind error appeared in a country 
paper recently in giving an account of an inquest, it 
was stat “the deceased bore an accidental character, 
and Ate jury rendered a verdict of excellent death.’ 
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AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
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ee eee It contains the 
pa domestic eerie rr Fis eeeeme er se 
pm tl greatest possil smonunt o! ligence. ° 
are the payer, thus eflocing 
the entire sheet, which is af 
THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
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Po every department ia uncer the moot Bnsbed aed Fat 
feet experience can suggest, forming 20 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CHEROKER CHIEF 


It was now twilight. Preparatio 
per had been going forward, but now 
suspended. Neverfail put his ear to 
and remained motionless for some « 
Nolan,carefully drew the brands and 
the fire, that had been kindled for « 
poses. The sounds they had heard 
direction of the river, and toward it 
advanced in the stealthy manner des: 
reached the bank, crouched low amon. 
and strained his eyes up the stream 
dark object was visible, which, rapid) 
near, proved to be a canoe. A figur: 
in the stern, urging the light craft 
repeated strokes, He observed it w:: 
as it glided quietly yet swiftly upon 
and glassy surface. It kept close v 


gretted. A strange feeling came 
that lithe and active forty seemed fan; 
eyes. He could not but associate it 
seer. What was his present pur; 
course was certainly toward Fort We’ 
assisted by the current he could rea: ’ 
morning, if such was his wish. 


river was not wide at that spot, bu: 
hanging over the water, threw a son’ 
of shadow far out toward the mid 
shadow bafiied, measurably, the ex; 
the borderer, who hoped to put the m + 
identity beyond doubt, when he cvuld 
a nearer view. 

That an Indian guided and propelle: 
he was satisfied; that it was Trailse 
not equally sure, but was strongly inc! 


back all his former mental miseries 
conscious of an intense hatred for Tr- 
cause of which was scarcely known 
and which detracted from his self re 
attempted tu move down the strean 
hope that the light and shade would f» 
perfect view ; bat the first movement | 
rustling of the reeds that reached th: 
of the Indian. He paused, with his; 
motionless in the water. The bord: 
remained silent. The swaying of a ! 
veriest vibration of a twig would hav 
the presence of some living thing wu. 
senses of the solitary voyager. 

The vessel glided gently on with t 
it had received, shooting still nearer | 
shore, in obedience to a slight motion 
dle from the wary Indian. Lockwoo 
rifle before him through the reeds, and 
head sighted along the barrel. At th 
his purpose was deadly and would h 
fatal, doubtless, to the nocturnal voys 
not been too dark for aceurate aim 
occasioned by a vain endeavor tw co 
ject, gave opportunity for reflection. 
to fear that he was acting the part of « 
The whites were at war with the Indi 
true; but did that fact justify him | 
ambush and slaying one, who, to his } 
had done him personally no harm 
believed, it was Trailecer, he had, or 
time, showed himself friendly to #i 
White. Should he repay him by epex 
let through his body’ The rifle fei 
grasp ; he felt powerless to harm the + 
bamon. And bow could he fulfil bie 
that chieftain after staining his hands i: 
of hia daring sont The duty which! 
dertaken forbade the act. He shrank 
and more, from the thought of slayie 
was unconscious of the presence of af 
could meet this proud savege 06 shor 
band, on equal terms, he should like & 
him the hazardous game of life end dex 
idea pleased and inflamed his chiral 
He sprang to bie feet. Standing erect 
ting hie hand w his mouth, he cal 
Cherokee in a low, clear tone. The 
of his voice fell tranquilly upon the w 

“ Truilecer!” 
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site shore, a circumstance which La «> 


The birchen vessel was soon opp. 


opinion that it was. This suspicic.. 


